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STRONG lights make weak eves. Lighting engi- 


neers know this only too well and in the past 
quarter century have made many improvements 
Indirect lighting, 


in home and office illumination. 


where the room is evenly flooded with a soft bril- 
modern answer to eye fatigue and 


liance, is the 


frequently resulting headache. In step with the 
advancement made by illuminating engineers, 
the Kimberly-Clark Corporation has perfected a 
new neutral white for printing paper which has 


received wide academic approval. 


MINIMIZES REFLECTION 


whether from the headlight of a 


Reflected light. 


locomotive, or the automobile 


behind you throw- 
ing its rays on your windshield. can be temporarily 
blinding. In a lesser degree the reflection from a 
page of printed matter is reflected into your eyes. 
Kleerfect and Hyfect are two printing papers 


which are scientifically correct. not only because 


of their mellow whiteness but also because of their 


fo al f and - he eninge ! 


oa 


non-glare surface. Printers and publishers of mag- 
azines, catalogs, booklets, package enclosures, 
etcetera, find in Kleerfect’s and Hyfect’s color and 
surface a perfect background for the reproduction 
of either elaborate color plates or simple black 


and white halftones. And ty pematter, of course, is 
more pleasing to the eyes. 
OTHER FEATURES YOU'LL LIKE 

Ink affinity—just the proper amount of absorption; 
both sides alike —wire side and felt side the same 
for all practical purposes; strength to withstand 
the high speed of modern presses; and opacity are 
also features of Kleerfect and Hyfect. \ our printer 
can tell you more about the desirability of these 
two printing papers or if you will write our adver- 
tising department in Chicago we will send you 
reproductions of this advertisement, and other 
specimens printed on Kleerfect and Hy fect. which 
will show you what you can expect with these 


papers. 


Af 


CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK + 182 EAST 49ND STREET 
$10 WEST SIXTH STREET 
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Modernized Power Plant 
Effects 50. 4% Fuel Saving 


New boilers in modernized power plant at St. Mary’s Academy 
and College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


NOTEWORTHY example of the nation-wide 
A program of power plant modernization is 
that of St. Mary’s Academy and College at Notre 
Dame, Ind., a full description of which appeared 


in March POWER PLANT ENGINEERING. 


Three new 360 hp. stoker-fired boilers, modern 
coal-handling facilities, new feedwater heater, 
combustion controls, a 30-ton ice machine, and 
other auxiliaries installed last year resulted in a 
saving of 50.4% in fuel costs at this plant. 

In recent months POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 


has received information concerning hundreds of 


industrial plants, service institutions and public 


utilities which are planning to renew power equip- 
ment in order to provide greater capacity and to 


reduce costs. 


The consistent use of POWER PLANT ENGINEER- 
ING’S advertising pages to present your products 
or services will help assure you a full share of the 
increasing modernization and replacement busi- 


ness coming from the power plant market. 


Your selling messages in POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING will receive the attention of 18,453 
plant managers, chief engineers, consulting engi- 
neers and other important power plant men at a 


cost of less than a penny per page per call. 


POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


Charter Member A.B. C—A.B.P. 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ The third of the series of “Case Studies in 
Industrial Marketing” will appear in the June 
issue. These exclusive articles reveal for the 
first time the marketing set-up and activities of 
the country’s leading industrial advertisers, de- 
tailing methods of distribution, sales control and 
merchandising which have contributed to their 
success. Each company has its own particular 
marketing problems, some of which may paral- 
lel yours—read each article of the entire series 
for practical, useful suggestions. 


@ “Coverage of an Industrial Market,” by Wal- 
ter H. Gebhart, Manager of Sales, Industrial 
Division, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.—The first 
of a series of three articles presenting a working 
plan for coérdinating all functions for com- 
pletely and effectively covering an industrial 
market, resulting in selective selling, controlled 
sales cost and beneficial directing. The initial 
installment will set forth the plan, to be fol- 
lowed by an outline of the effort and then the 
method of codrdinating all distribution, sales, 


vung activities to gain the utmost in 
results. 


@ “Seller's Liability for Implied Warranty of 
Fitness of Equipment,” by Leslie Childs—giving 
the judicial reasoning on a point with which all 
industrial marketers should be acquainted. 


st 


Published monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
st 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 
~ 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
treet. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. Single copies, 10 
cents. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Canadian 
and foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Accept- 
= under the Act of June 5, 1934, authorized 
une 20, 1935, 

“opyright, 1936, Advertising Publications, Inc. 
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PICTORIAL BALANCE SHEETS 


Financial balance sheets are of interest and value to men who are 
trained to analyze and understand them. They are of little value or 
importance to the ordinary man-in-the-street. 


And yet, this man-in-the-street is an important factor to large corpo- 
rations. He represents their source of income — but this fact was 
somewhat lost sight of in the past few years of depression. 


Today many corporations are realizing the importance of acquaint- 
ing the man-in-the-street with the progress of the corporation and 
what it is giving him in return for the money it receives from him. 


In other words, these corporations have — 
Re-discovered the value of goodwill! 


At the same time they have found a new method of developing pub- 
lic relations and are presenting to the consuming public a “pictorial 
balance sheet”. 


The “pictorial balance sheet” is a modern sound motion picture of 
the institutional type. It makes no attempt to sell a product but rather 
to bring the institution itself to the consumer so that he may examine 
it in detail. 

Thus the “pictorial balance sheet” shows in a clear and convincing 
fashion the resources of the corporation, its scope, the service it 
renders, the part it plays in national life and progress — and the 
value it is giving to the man-in-the-street for the money it receives. 


The public relations results to be obtained by the use of the institu- 
tional type of sound motion picture are so astounding that the sub- 
ject is engaging the attention of our most important industrialists. 
General Motors presents its pictorial balance sheet in the picture “Progress on 


Parade” — an important unit in its “Caravan”. 
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“THE NEW LANGUAGE 

a study for advertisers of the mod- 


ern motion picture and its varied 


a eeaeatiieen INC. uses will be sent to you on request. 


250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 

















8 ROSPECT ... where the paydirt is plentiful! 


“There's gold in them thar hills” covered by Product Engineering. 


Plenty of gold . . . gold in the form of BIG CUSTOMERS who buy in 
BIG QUANTITIES ...goid that Product Engineering advertising will help 
you locate. 


So if you sell parts, materials, or finishes . . . and are looking for paydirt 
... it will pay you to advertise in Product Engineering. 


For Product Engineering takes your sales message straight to the design 
engineers and executives who specify parts, materials, and finishes for all 
types of products. Their specifications lead to BIG ORDERS . . . repeat or- 
ders. The paydirt is plentiful! Advertisers have proved it. Why not get some? 
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You can do this in *Western Construction News without neg- 
lecting the smaller markets of the West. Its circulation is con- 
centrated in the same proportion as the dollars being spent in 
this Billion Dollar Civil Engineering market. 


. 


*In proof see the A.B.C. Statement of Western Construction News; the 
only western construction publication that is a member 


Western Construction News, 114 Sansome St., San Francisco 
New York -:- Chieage -:- Los Angeles -:- Portland 


More Western Contractors and Engineers 


‘ABL) see your advertisement in Western 
Construction News than in any other publication 
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[Illustrated Short Story 


OF IMPROVED CATALOG TECHNIQUE 


CHAPTER I 


Back in the days when many business men were still “begging to state”, Detroit Steel 
Products Company received a proposal outlining a new plan by which manufacturers 
of building materials and equipment could keep information on their products per- 
manently on file in the offices of architects and other professional buying factors. 
The plan had obvious merit and Detroit Steel Products, along with some five hundred 
other manufacturers, placed “‘condensed catalogs” in what was then known as Sweet’s 
Indexed Catalogue of Building Construction. Time passed, Sweet’s grew, archi- 
tects began to call it their bible, and manufacturers benefited by its increasing use. 


1936 
CHAPTER II 

1927. A lot of people began to get the same idea at the same time, viz.—“‘If this plan 
is good for condensed catalog data, why isn’t it good for keeping a// essential infor- 
mation on the job where it belongs?” Said Sweet’s to Detroit Steel, ““Why not the 
Fenestra Blue Book?” “Covers and all?” asked Detroit. “Covers and all,” said 
Sweet’s. They figured it backwards and forwards, found out the real cost of lost 
catalogs in terms of lost selling opportunities, and when the next Sweet’s came out, 
there, under WROUGHT-STEEL SASH was the Fenestra Blue Book—covers and all. 
And it has been in each succeeding Sweet’s Catalog File ever since. 





PRODUCTS CO 


CHAPTER III 
That started a new era in catalog practice. Other manufacturers began to see the 
wisdom of this move and followed suit. More and more of them designed catalogs 
especially for this form of distribution. Most of them, like Fenestra, filed them 
in Sweet’s in their own individual covers. By 1930, (see chart below) over 25% 
of the catalog material in Sweet’s appeared in this form. Today, cover catalogs 
represent over 50% of all the catalog data in Sweet’s. 


Human interest note: Almost without exception, 
each manufacturer whose cover catalog is now filed in 
Sweet's thought, at one time, that although the plan 
might be good for others, it wouldn’t be good for him. 











SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE a 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORE 
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A movement that will build 


INCREASED BUSINESS FOR THE 
ENTIRE ELECTRICAL_INDUSTRY 

















ENGINEERING + INSTALLATION + REPAIRING + MARKETING 


How every manufacturer will profit: 


Let us show you somple pages illustrating how the Master Specification 


The Master Electrical Specification will 
be a check against “forgotten products,” 
left out of specifications. And your adver- 
tisement, tying in, will be a check against 


your products being left out. 


An Advertising Index, classified by prod- 
ucts, will direct the specification writer's 
attention to the advertising pages display- 
ing the products in which he is interested 
at that moment. 


You will be present “at the architect's 
elbow” at the very time when he is writ- 
ing the specifications which deal with 
your products. 


By supplying full information on your line, 
you will make it easy for the specifier to 
mention it by name in his specifications. 


You get months—perhaps years—of value 
from this long-life advertising at regular 
advertising rates. And your ad will be 
read by all the men who write specifi- 
cations. 


for all types of occupancy will be presented. 


WRITE TODAY. Closing date—May 22nd. 











Regular Electrical Contract- 
ing circulation PLUS extra 
distribution to all leading 
architects and electrical en- 
gineers. 


All too long electrical contractors and 
manufacturers have suffered through a 
condition over which they have had no 
control— POOR SPECIFICATIONS— 
that encourage low bidding and in- 
adequacy, with loss of business to all 
concerned. 


That condition ELECTRICAL CON- 
TRACTING has taken upon itself to 
change in one extensive operation— 
“THE MASTER ELECTRICAL SPE- 
CIFICATION ISSUE,” covering all 
types of occupancy. 


This issue will provide a solid founda- 
tion for bidding and also for selling 
ADEQUACY, as all conditions in the 
Master Electrical Specification are plain- 
ly set forth — understandable to archi- 
tect, engineer, and contractor. 


It is impossible to give all details of 
this extensive editorial program in this 
small space. For your own benefit, 4 
well as the benefit of the entire electrical 
industry, we urge you to write for <etails. 





ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING © 330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
The most extensive editorial service in 35 years of publishine 


—and the greatest opportuntty for sates-producing adverersiny 
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CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


9.— Republic Steel Corporation 


The second of a series of articles analyzing the marketing 


organizations and practices of leading industrial advertisers 


@ HIGHLY organized and specialized 
management characterizes the market- 
ing set-up and practice of Republic 
Steel Corporation, the steel industry’s 
most dramatic operator and pace setter 
during depression years and now rank- 
ing third in size. 

Republic Steel has not had a bed ef 
roses since its inception just six years 
igo. The glorification received in the 
press and laudation by word of mouth 
has been well earned. It came literally 
by sweat of brow from furnace tender 
up through every level and department 
of the business to the very chief him- 
self, Tom Mercer Girdler, whose tire- 
less, dynamic personality welds the or- 
ganization together and leads it for- 
ward to new achievements in products, 
plants and sales. 

Sales-minded, two-fisted fighting 
men with a passion for unprecedented 
chievement in marketing steel and 
steel products—that phrase fairly de- 
cribes the men whom Tom Girdler 
zathered about him when he was made 
president of Republic, and these same 
men have been forging forward with 
him, battling every inch of the way 
inder stern, objective management. 

Republic Steel Corporation was the 
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culmination of Cyrus Eaton’s dream 
of a steel empire, and its component 
parts form a genealogy tree more ex- 
tensive than a Kentucky thoroughbred, 
dating back to the days of “furnaces” 
and “forges,” at least 1846 when 
Youngstown Iron Works was first 
heard of. In April, 1930, the bulk of 
the present corporate set-up took form 
with the merging of Republic Iron and 
Steel Company, as the nucleus, Donner 
Steel Company, Interstate Iron and 
Steel Company, Bourne-Fuller Com- 
pany, and Central Alloy Steel Corpo- 
ration. Truscon Steel Company, Cor- 
rigan, McKinney Steel Company, New- 
ton Steel Company, and N. & G. Tay- 
lor Company came into the fold last 
fall, and the Niles Steel Products Com- 
pany was acquired in the past few 
weeks, with the Gulf States Steel Cor- 
poration in the offing, according to re- 
peated rumors. 


@ With the 
structural shapes and rails, the com- 
pany is in practically every phase of 
the steel business, from iron ore from 
its own mines to finished steel fabricat- 
ed products from its subsidiaries, such 
as office equipment and lockers. Per- 
haps its most celebrated products are 


exception of heavy 


TOM MERCER GIRDLER 


President and Chairman 


Republic Steel Corporation 


9 





In meetings like this, T. M. Girdler, head of the Republic companies, confers with his operating and marketing executives who plan ay 
direct the activities which have placed Republic Steel Corporation in third position in the mighty steel industry. Left to right: E. M. Richard 
Assistant to Vice-President in Charge of Operations; N. W. Foy, Assistant General Manager of Sales; W. W. Hancock, Secretary and Trey, 
urer; C. M. White, Vice-President in Charge of Operations; R. J. Wysor, Vice-President and General Manager; T. M. Girdler, President ax 
Chairman; N. J. Clarke, Vice-President in Charge of Sales; D. B. Gillies, Vice-President; A. E. Walker, General Manager of Sales; P. F. Boye 
Comptroller. Contrary to the general indictment of industry, Republic is an example of organization where sales set the pace for products 








stainless and acid resisting 
Molybdenum 


rust resistant iron, electric weld pipe 


Enduro 
steels, Toncan Copper 


and a wide range of Agathon alloys. 


The unusual, aggressive merchandis- 
ing which was relentlessly carried on 
for these specialties throughout recent 
lean years, when to many steel opera- 
tors sales effort loomed as an unwar- 
ranted expenditure, placed Republic 
in the spotlight of the entire industrial 
marketing world. Its success in “‘sell- 
ing” a commodity which previously 
had been only “supplied” is credited 
with establishing a new technique with 
which “granddads” of the industry are 
beginning to play. The battle for steel 
orders during the next few years will 
be one of the most interesting spec- 
tacles ever witnessed in industrial mar- 
keting with Republic Steel showing 


prominently in every engagement. 


@ When Republic received its birth 
certificate back in 1930, buyers were 
not seeking steel, and in order to per- 
petuate the life that Cyrus Eaton had 
blown into it, the new unit in the 
mighty steel industry had to make 
And this it did through 
modern merchandising support by an 


itself known. 


outstanding advertising campaign and 
sales promotion effort that continued 
right through the years which dragged 
the industry down to the lowest ebb 
it had ever experienced. And while 
Republic also failed to profit, it led the 
industry in reduction of deficits and 
last year rang up earnings of $4,455,- 
735 on sales of $137,117,708, com- 


10 


pared with a loss of $3,459,428 on 
sales of $97,432,562 in 1934. 


@ Directly under Tom Girdler and 
sitting at his right hand (see pic- 
ture) is Rufus J. Wysor, executive 
vice-president and general manager of 
the corporation, who arrived at Re- 
public shortly after his chief. On the 
other side of Mr. Girdler is Norris J. 
Clarke, vice-president in charge of 
sales. Charles M. White is 
president in charge of operations. In 
the sales set-up directly under Mr. 
Clarke is Alexander E. Walker, gen- 
eral manager of sales, who, with Nor- 


vice- 


man W. Foy, assistant general mana- 
ger of sales, supervises the activities of 
ten division managers and twenty- 
seven district sales offices, who are re- 
sponsible for product sales, and the 
advertising and sales promotion divi- 
sion which concerns itself with all 
products. 

The export sales of Republic prod- 
ucts and those of its subsidiaries are 
handled through a general export man- 
ager in New York. 

Since the salesmen are expected to 
sell the entire line, whenever a highly 
technical metallurgical problem arises, 
specialists may be called in for con- 
sultation from the field metallurgical 
division which is primarily set up to 
render technical assistance to the sales- 
men and customers in the field. While 
many of its volume items are sold 
direct to users, steel jobbers and ware- 
house distributors form an important 
link in the distribution system. In 


addition to the conventional tonnage 
items, there are a number of outstand 
ing specialties which necessitate a kind 
and degree of merchandising whic! 
Republic from _ othe: 


steel companies. 


differentiates 


@ The company’s general offices were 
moved recently from Youngstown to 
Cleveland where all sales activities were 
centralized with the exception of the 
sales managers of the alloy, wire and 
die-rolled divisions, who remain, re 
spectively, at the Massillon, Chicago 
and Buffalo plants where a closer afhl 
iation between the sales managers and 
the plants is necessary. Steel and 
Tubes, Inc., a subsidiary, also has its 
headquarters at Cleveland, but Unior 
Drawn Steel Company, Massillon, The 





plan ang 
~ Richard 
and Trea, 
sident ang 
F. Boye 


Oroducticy 


Berger Manufacturing Company, Can- 
on, The Niles Steel Products Com- 
pany, Niles, and the Truscon Steel 
Company at Youngstown all have gen- 
ral sales offices at their respective 
plants. 
® The thirty-four manufacturing 
»lants are principally centralized in the 
nidwest, but with scattered premises 
eaching as far as plants at Hartford, 
onn., Birmingham, Ala., and Los 
Angeles, Cal., in this country, and as 
ur afield as Kawasaki, Japan. These 
aried plants constitute the company’s 
production facilities and qualify it as 
the largest producer of alloy steels, 
cond largest bar and strip producer, 
greatest capacity for stainless steels and 
he third largest maker of sheet steel 
nd pipe. With the acquisition of Cor- 
igan, McKinney Steel Company, Re- 
public added materially to its ingot 
apacity, ore reserves, dock facilities 
m Lake Erie, and another large sheet 
nill at Monroe, Mich., near the De- 
troit automotive market. In acquir- 
ng Truscon Steel Company, it forti- 
fied itself with a big consumer of steel, 
ind also a national chain of warehouses 
which is operated exclusively for Trus- 
con steel products. 

The men who head up Republic’s 
marketing organization have been steel 
men all their business lives, gaining 
their advancements through recogni- 
tion of sales aggressiveness which char- 
ucterizes the forces they now head. 

Norris J. Clarke, vice-president in 
charge of sales, pushed his way up 
from office boy for Bourne-Fuller 
Company, advancing to the sales de- 
partment, then to head a Pittsburgh 
ofice for the company, the very lair 


of the mighty Steel Corporation. Fol- 
lowing service as major in the ordnance 
department during the war, Mr. Clarke 
returned to Bourne-Fuller as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of their 
Upson Nut Company. In 1919 he 
organized and became president of 
Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Company, which 
later absorbed American Bolt Com- 
pany of Birmingham and in 1929 
merged with Foster Bolt and Nut 
Company and Lamson & Sessions Com- 
pany, with Mr. Clarke vice-president 
of the enlarged company. He joined 
Republic as vice-president in charge of 
sales in September, 1930. 

Mr. Clarke with his pleasant, yet 

aggressive, outstanding sales personal- 
ity, coupled with a wide acquaintance- 
ship throughout the whole steel indus- 
try, is ably equipped to guide the sales 
destinies of the Republic organiza- 
tion. 
@ Alexander E. Walker, general 
manager of sales, is a University 
of Michigan graduate with an engi- 
neer’s degree. He entered the steel 
business with Riter-Conley Company, 
then to La Belle Iron Works, now a 
part of Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
ending up with four years on the Chi- 
cago sales staff. In 1916 he joined the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company as as- 
sistant to Daniel Geary to sell the out- 
put of wrought steel pipe made at the 
new Hazelton tube works. 

In 1919 Mr. Walker was made as- 
sistant general manager of sales, and 
in 1928, general manager of sales of 
the company, in which capacity he 
continued until the formation of Re- 
public Steel Corporation in 1930, and 
is now general manager of sales of 
the corporation. 

Norman W. Foy, Republic’s assist- 
ant general manager of sales, started 
his steel career in the sales depart- 
ment of Carnegie Steel Company. 
During the war he was a first lieu- 
tenant in the Corps of Engineers, 
Washington, D. C., serving as assist- 
ant in charge of steel purchases. When 
he stepped out of uniform he became 
associated with the Philadelphia sales 
office of Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany for three years. He was then 
given charge of the Buffalo office, 
and for the next twelve years was 
in charge of Boston, Birmingham and 
Chicago offices, respectively. Early 
in 1934 he was called to headquar- 
ters to become assistant general man- 
ager of sales, where his wide experi- 
ence and knowledge of steel distribu- 


G. E. Totten 


Tin Plate Division 


E. K. Conneely 


Railroad Division 


. 


J. M. Schlendorf C.F. Newpher 
Alloy Steel Division Upson Nut Division 


J. E. Holmes 


Pipe Division 


J. P. Langston 
Die-Rolled Division 


F. H. Loomis 
Sheet and Strip Div. 


W. F. Vosmer 


Bar Division 


J. P. Distler 


Wire Divisicn 


C. E. Hilkert 


Pig Iron and By- 
products Division 





These men head-up Republic's 


ten product sales divisions 






































monia, and a large gallonage of crude 
coke oven tar, toluol, xylol, pure and 
ninety per cent benzol and motor 
benzol. 
A portion of Republic pig iron and 
by-products is merchandised through 
agents, the majority being sold direct 
to the consumers. 
The bar division, which includes 
semi-finished steel and rolled carbon Stanley 
bars, is in charge of William F. Vos- divisio 
mer, who has been in the industry Ramac 
since his school days. Back in 1917, 
after having been with Cambria Steel 
Company in various executive sales 
capacities, he became connected with 
Donner Steel Company which helped 
to make up the present Republic, 
serving as general manager of sales 
for three years and then for ten years 





An important part of the duties of Forrest H. Ramage, assistant manager of Republic's ad- 
vertising and sales promotion division, is the direction of the sales school which trains and 
prepares recruits to meet the increasing need for men in the field for sales promotion and 
straight sales work. The school is one of the most outstanding activities of its kind in the 
industrial marketing field and is considered an important unit of Republic's marketing set-up 





tion fit into Republic’s sales tech- 
nique. 
@ Along with other durable goods 
manufacturers, the steel industry in 
general has been condemned for de- 
voting too much attention to pro- 
duction and too little to selling, but 
the highly organized marketing staff 
of Republic almost singularly has 
maintained that precise balance be- 
tween production and selling which 
accounts for the rapid strides made 
by Republic since its conception. 
Republic’s extensive line of steel, 
not including products of the sub- 
sidiaries, has been split up into ten 
divisions with a manager of sales for 
each. These men are held responsi- 
ble for the distribution of their lines 
and they work closely with the dis- 
trict sales managers to see that every- 
thing possible is done to achieve the 
sales quotas set at the beginning of 
the year. With the constant vertical 


and horizontal cross and re-checking 


kets scattered throughout the country. 
Mr. Hilkert came into the Repub- 
lic organization through the Central 
Alloy Steel Company when it merged 
with the United Alloy Steel Corpora- 
tion in 1926. His thirteen years’ ex- 
perience in this branch of the steel 
industry well enables him to manage 
one of the largest and most impor- 
tant sales divisions of the organiza- 
tion. The acquisition of Corrigan, 
McKinney further adds a large coke 
production tonnage and a large quan- 
tity of available coke for various mar- 
kets. The result of this has made 
coke available for industrial and do- 
mestic markets around the Cleveland, 
Massillon, Canton, Youngstown and 
Warren plants. 
@ Corrigan, McKinney by-product 
coke plant also has added to Republic 
a large tonnage of sulphate of am- 


as vice-president in charge of sales 
until the formation of Republic when 
he became manager of sales of the bar 
division, which position he holds to- 
day. 

Sales of the bar division are mostly 

direct, although some carbon bar 
stock reaches the consumer through 
steel jobbers and warehouse distrib- 
utors. 
@ Frederick H. Loomis, who has been 
in the continuous service of Repub- 
lic Steel and its predecessors for more 
than twenty years, and for several 
years prior to the Trumbull-Republic 
merger in 1928 served as_ general 
manager of sales of Trumbull Steel 
Company, heads up the sheet and strip 
division sales. 

From a tonnage standpoint, flat 
rolled steel constitutes one of the lar- 
ger divisions of Republic. The bulk 
of this classification is sold direct to 
users, a large portion of it going to 
the automotive industry. Here are 





Industrial exhibits of Republic Steel Corporation are high spots of all important indus 
shows during the year—Showmanship is effectively combined with sales strategy by show 
visitors how much better products appear and function when made from Republic st 


of the potential market by the divi- 
sional sales managers and the district 
sales managers, and their staffs, a 
faint chance remains for any sales 
possibility being overlooked by these 
alert and aggressive sales executives. 
Carl E. Hilkert is manager of sales 
of the pig iron and by-products di- 
vision W hich has taken on added sig- 
nificance to Republic since Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Company was ac- 
quired, because it added considerable 
tonnage to Republic’s already estab- 
lished merchant iron plants in Bir- 
mingham and Buffalo and places Re- 
public in a favorable geographic po- 


sition to serve the various iron mar- 
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Stanley A. Knisely, center, is manager of Republic's advertising and sales promotion 
n; C. W. Ruth, left, is assistant manager for advertising activities; and Forrest H. 
Ramage, right, also an assistant manager, gives special attention to sales promotion work 





found several of Republic’s specialties 
such as Toncan Copper Molybdenum 
[ron sheets, porcelain enameling sheets, 
galvannealed sheets, electrical sheet and 
strip. 

Galvanized sheets for the most part 
ire sold through jobbers and find their 
way to the ultimate consumer in many 
forms through the sheet metal con- 
tractor and tinner. Flat rolled steels 
get closer to the ultimate consumer 
than most forms of steel and it is in 
this department of the steel industry 
that the biggest 
made in developing new products for 
The wider use of steel 


strides have been 


new markets. 
in residential construction, the de- 
velopment of air conditioning, the 
increased use of all-steel barns, silos, 
brooder houses, corn cribs and grain 
bins in the farm field all help to in- 
crease the tonnage of flat rolled steel 
products. 
@ Since Republic is the largest man- 
ufacturer of alloy steels in the world, 
it is only natural that the man chosen 
to manage the sales of the alloy steel 
division be of exceptional sales abil- 
ity and farsightedness. That man is 
John M. Schlendorf, who next year 
rounds out his thirtieth consecutive 
year with Republic Steel Corporation 
Within his jur- 
responsibility for 


and its predecessors. 
isdiction lies the 

marketing the outstanding and widely 
Enduro 


stainless steels, Agathon alloys, Ton- 


known specialties such as 
can Copper Molybdenum Iron and 
Republic Double Strength Steel, the 
most recent development in the high 
tensile, lightweight classification. 
Republic pioneered many of the 
alloys in common use today; alloys 
which, for illustration, make it pes- 
sible for us to travel 130 miles an 
hour by sea; 300 miles an hour by 
automobile; 480 miles an hour by air. 
These same alloys made possible the 
development of locomotives with 860- 
lbs. pressure, and power plants with 
1250-Ibs. 


pressure, and what is of 


more interest to the average layman— 
it is these alloys that have provided 
the great strength and light weight 
which have made possible the high- 
speed, inexpensive automobiles of to- 
day. 

@ Enduro stainless steel, when cer- 
tain uses are being considered, might 
be termed the “jewelry alloy.” Its use 
for watches, rings, cigarette cases and 
compacts is the result of 
qualities and its 


women’s 
its non-magnetic 
resistance to corrosion or 
radical 


permanent 
discoloration. For contrast 
might be mentioned its wide use in 
refinery still tubes because of its un- 
usual resistance to scaling and distor- 
tion at temperatures which would de- 
stroy ordinary steel. A more spec- 
tacular use was for exterior archi- 
tectural trim on such buildings as 
Chrysler and Empire State, and finally 
it has made possible the new Diesel 
high-speed, — streamlined 
trains of today. 


powered, 


A large amount of Enduro stain- 
less is sold direct to the fabricator, 
but because this type of steel is 
thought of in. terms of pounds rather 
than tons, and frequently is bought 
in relatively small quantities, a siz- 
able volume goes through the hands 
of jobbers and distributors. Other 
alloy steels which come under this 
division for the most part are sold 
direct to users because of their spe- 
cific applications which call for metal- 
lurgical engineering. 


@ The sales manager of the pipe di- 
vision is James E. Holmes, whose 
wide acquaintance in the oil, gas, 
utility and pipe jobbing business first 
began with the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company. When that company 
was taken over by Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, Mr. Holmes was made man- 
ager of sales of the pipe division in 
which capacity he remains today. 
Under his 
large assortment of tubular products 
reaches the various jobbers and con- 
sumers. With the exception of line 
pipe, which is principally sold direct 
to utilities for distribution of gas and 
oil lines, the majority of the tubular 
products and oil country goods is 
marketed through jobbers. In addi- 
tion to Republic’s major pipe special- 
ty, which is the electric welded proc- 
cess, Toncan Iron pipe has been well 
received in the pipe industry and is 
widely used where highly corrosive 
(Continued on Page 48) 


supervision Republic’s 





Republic Steel's advertising appears in more than sixty-five industrial and trade publica- 
tions and general magazines. On the whole, it is aggressive selling copy featuring prod- 
ucts or equipment used in the respective fields fabricated from Republic steels or showing 
Republic products installed. Occasionally the distributors are featured in publication space 
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Sales throug 


Service 


By EDWIN J. HEIMER 


Vice-President 


Maintaining a continuous check on the 
performance of equipment after the sale 
serves to keep representatives of this 
manufacturer in friendly touch with 
customers and results in new business 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY, Chicago 
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@ WHEN does the manufacturer’s 
responsibility end? As soon as the 
piece of equipment is shipped? Or 
after it is installed and properly run- 
ning? Or when the customer’s check 
is received in payment? Or as long 
as the equipment is in service—be it 
ten, fifteen or twenty years? 

As we all know, in almost all in- 
stances the manufacturer’s responsi- 
bility apparently ends when he re- 
ceives the customer’s check. Seldom 
does he do anything from that point 
on other than perhaps to endeavor to 
sell the customer an additional unit 
or two, or whatever other type of 
equipment he has in his line. He 
shows little or no concern as to 
whether his customer user is getting 
the maximum efficiency out of the 
equipment. He does not become con- 
science-stricken, even though he may 
be aware that the customer is buying 
far more repair parts per unit than 
normally should be required. 

While every manufacturer of equip- 
ment realizes this is not as it should 
be, yet, little or nothing has been 
done to remedy the condition. As a 
result, it is not at all difficult in many 
instances for competitors to make in- 
roads on pet accounts. Likewise, it 
is not at all unusual for an entirely 
different method or system to be 
adopted because of unsatisfactory serv- 
ice received from a certain type of 
equipment—a service which could be 
materially enhanced if the manufac- 
turer was as much concerned after the 
consummation of the sale as he nor- 


mally is prior to receipt of the order. 

What is the remedy? Can a manu- 
facturer of equipment increase his 
good will through a regular mainte- 
nance service for which it would 
hardly be necessary to make a charge, 
and yet would be complete enough in 
itself to enable the customer to real- 
ize that he is not forgotten? 

The Barrett-Cravens Company 

found the answer in what it terms 
“Inspection Reports.” For the past 
ten. years, Barrett-Cravens salesmen 
have been inspecting every installation 
in their territory annually. The home 
office makes it easy for them by sup- 
plying Inspection Report forms for 
every user in the salesman’s territory. 
These are mailed to the salesmen the 
forepart of each year. He has the 
entire twelve months then to visit 
all of his users, inspect their equip- 
ment and return the report properly 
filled out to the home office. 
@ A specimen of the lift truck inspec- 
tion report form is shown herewith. 
Notice the space provided to fill in 
the model and serial numbers of every 
Barrett lift truck that a user may 
have. Likewise, columns to the right 
provide adequate space for remarks 
and checking of the inspection of the 
vital parts that experience has proved 
require more frequent replacement or 
attention. As these parts are in- 
spected, the salesman checks them off 
or makes the necessary remarks. 

The report is in duplicate. The 
carbon copy is left with the user so 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Typical pieces of industrial advertising copy showing effective use of dramatic treatment 


Dramatizing Industrial Copy 


By WALLACE MEYER 


Vice-President and Director of Copy and Plans 
REINCKE-ELLIS-YOUNGGREEN & FINN, CHICAGO 


@ IT would be foolish to try to lay 
down rules and formulas for the dra- 
matizing of industrial advertising. 
Each product and each company needs 
ind deserves a tailor-made job. Fur- 
thermore, the matter of schedule and 
space enters into the question. It is 
one thing to “noodle out” an idea 
that will be dramatic in a full page— 
and an entirely different thing to try 
and be dramatic in a quarter or a six- 
teenth page. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for April 
contained a sensible article, “Qualifi- 
cations and Background for an Indus- 
trial Advertising Manager.” The arti- 
cle listed ten qualifications which are 
worth repeating here because they sum- 
marize the factors which have to be 


From an address before the Engineer- 
g Advertisers Association, Chicago, 
\pril 13. 


considered in the preparation of indus- 
trial advertising: 

1. Knowledge of industrial prod- 
ucts (Be able to tell what it will do). 

2. Ability to present (Service plus 
human interest). 

3. Knowledge of mechanical detail. 

4. Management ability. 
Knowledge of markets. 
Knowledge of distribution. 
Knowledge of personal selling. 
Statistical interest. 

9. Art and layout ability. 

10. Good business judgment. (It 
takes money to advertise and this 
money must be earned). 

Of these it has always seemed to me 
one of the most important is “Knowl- 
edge of personal selling.” 

Therein lies the chief difference be- 
tween consumer advertising and indus- 
trial advertising. Consumer advertis- 


oNnNA 


ing aims at masses, while industrial 
advertising aims at classes. Fur- 
thermore, in consumer advertising the 
ultimate purchaser buys from a deal- 
er, who in turn buys from a whole- 
saler, who orders from the manufac- 
turer’s salesman. There is no direct 
contact between the ultimate pur- 
chaser and the manufacturer. In many 
instances the salesman takes orders 
from the wholesaler to fill a demand 
created and maintained by the adver- 
tising, for consumer advertising often 
creates desires which keep the sales- 
men busy. 

@ In the case of industrial advertis- 
ing the purpose is not so much to cre- 
ate desires as to create confidence in 
and preference for an article when, as 
and if needed. The salesman is the 
key man. He knows his customers 
personally. He faces them. He is re- 





The attempt to dramatize industrial advertising should be handled with great care 
because there are too many risks, too many chances to go off on a wrong 
tangent, too much danger of skidding into a “smart Aleck” theme that would 


destroy confidence—Here are some 
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examples of effective dramatization 
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sponsible for their good will. The ad- 
vertising is his ally, not his pace-mak- 
er. 

This close relationship between the 
industrial salesman and industrial ad- 
vertising cannot be ignored. It was 
well stated in the same article in IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, as follows: 

“The industrial advertising student 
should realize that in most industrial 
marketing personal selling comes first 
because units of sale are large enough 
and complicated enough to make it 
not only practical but almost neces- 
sary to have a trained, experienced 
salesman call and make the sale. Ad- 
vertising is of a very definite secon- 
dary assistance. Whereas in the case of 
consumer goods, with a great many 
products, first, 
with the salesman merely following 
up and taking the order. 


advertising comes 


“To offset these limitations the in- 

dustrial advertising manager can in- 
terest himself in product and market 
analysis. He can become the authority 
on features that sell each product and 
the value of each feature. He can have 
a measure of each market in relative 
and potential values. He can know 
the buying habits and seasons of buy- 
ing in each industry.” 
@ It has always seemed to me that 
industrial advertising should be keyed 
to the type of salesmen which it is in- 
tended to support. If the salesmen are 
of the engineering or service type, it 
is discordant to back them up with 
ballyhoo type advertising. Circus style 
advertising can tear down what such 
men build up. It can make them 
ridiculous. It can make them uncom- 
fortable and resentful. 


Another set of factors to consider 
before we set out to dramatize any line 
of industrial advertising is that of 
purpose. What is industrial advertis- 
ing intended to do? Before we decide 
how to design a campaign, let us re- 
call why we buy space in industrial 
publications, why we lay out booklets, 
broadsides or bulletins. In a recent 
McGraw-Hill booklet, “The Mass 
Production of Sales,” the why’s of in- 
dustrial advertising were well summar- 
ized as follows: 

It cuts cost per call. 

Calls on more prospects. 

Sees all the buyer powers. 

Sells the new man on the job. 

Goes over heads without offense. 

Is the best news spreader. 

Produces leads. 


STiliacaitmii 
every pound 
Nm ilieiiae c 
made by ATLAS 


Canadian Atlas Steels Limited used a 
four-color insert to draw a comparison 
of quality between Atlas steels and a 
piece of dainty and colorful Dresden 





Builds enthusiastic high grade sales 

force. 

Sells the salesman. 

Does the elementary work. 

Aids dealer relations (distributors). 

Stabilizes success—holds markets. 

Because I bring up so many factors 

in relation to industrial advertising, it 
may seem that I have no enthusiasm 
for my subject, “The Dramatizing of 
Industrial Copy.” That is not the 
case, although I know from experience 
that the dramatizing of industrial 
copy is not something to be rushed 
into. There are too many risks, too 
many chances to go off on a wrong 
tangent, too much danger of skidding 
into a “smart Aleck” theme that 
would destroy confidence. 
@ As I see it, industrial advertising 
needs personalizing as much as it needs 
dramatizing. Even catalog pages can 
be personalized, whereas they cannot 
usually be dramatized. There are many 
ways to personalize industrial copy 
without becoming particularly dra- 
matic. 

Institutional advertising has been 
depreciated in recent years—and yet it 
offers many industrial manufacturers 
the only way to dramatize and person- 
alize their enterprises. Perhaps if we 
gave it a new name, Background Ad- 
vertising, it would not be objected to 
by those who profess to believe that 
there are only two good reasons for 
“prestige advertising’—namely, (1) 
Vanity, and (2) Excess Profits. I 


suggest that since 1930, both vanity 
and excess profits have been hard to 
find in industry. On the other hand, 
there are good and sound reasons why 
a going concern should protect its 
investment in products, markets and 
good will with background advertis- 
ing. These reasons include: 

1. Evidence of stability and per- 
manence. 

2. Record of service. 

3. Proof of progress. 

4. Education of new buyers. 

5. Education of mew salesmen. 

6. Statement of policies. 

7. Introduction of new products. 

These reasons for background ad- 
vertising, which lends itself to vigor- 
ous dramatization, could be elaborated 
into a long and useful discussion, but 
let us return to the main subject. 

@ In the process of dramatizing in- 
dustrial copy we find two main meth- 
= 

1. Headline and copy. 

2. Layout and illustration. 

I shall emphasize headline and copy. 
Of course, the ideal arrangement is to 
dramatize both words and pictures. 
In fact, it is easy for the layout man 
to dramatize his layout and _ illustra- 
tion if the copywriter gives him a dra- 
matic headline and human interest 
copy. 

A good example of dramatic copy 
and illustration was the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation advertisement, 
“We can’t stop the job, man... you 
must get ’em here.” This and other 
J&L advertisements dramatized ware- 
house service. 

Another example was the true story 
dialog of Taylor Instrument Company, 
which included this headline, “You'll 
Save $35,000 a Year by Spending Only 
$8,000 Now.” This was illustrated 
by salesman talking to prospect—and 
it was backed up by copy that sounded 
real because it was real. 

The National Carbon Company 
startled conventional advertisers in 
the industrial field with a series that 
let factual information take a back 
seat to cartoon illustrations and curi- 
osity headlines such as, “It’s Just Like 
Hooking a Tractor to a Baby Carriage 
when you use Ordinary ignition bat- 
teries for telephones.” National Car- 
bon couponed these advertisements 
and reported a big demand for the 
booklet. 

One of the obvious ways to drama- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Sales Manager 


@ YOU were precisely right, Mr. 
Editor, in saying in your letter that 
we seem to have a philosophy of mer- 
chandising. Sometimes, in a weak 
moment, I fear it must be considered 
more philosophy than practical solu- 
tion. 

I believe you may get the clearest 
idea of our sales promotion and mer- 
chandising foundation by reading the 
New Year’s resolutions which went 
out as our regular “Bulletin” at the 
beginning of the year. 

If the statement of the fifth para- 
graph be true, and to us it is, then we 
must, perforce, be unalterably com- 
mitted to basing all our promotional, 
selling and merchandising activities on 
this truth; for, I take it, we work 
successfully under conviction 
and by obeying our own biases, the re- 
sult of that conviction, or the other 
way around. It may be that our con- 
victions are the result of our natural 
ind inherent biases. I agree thorough- 
ly with Emerson that only by being 
freely and spontaneously ourselves are 
we in any marked degree effective and 


most 
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By HERBERT H. STALKER 


Safety Belt Lacer Company, Toledo, O. 


Philosophy in Industrial Selling? 





influential in our activities, whatever 
they may be. 

So, then, our merchandising slant or 
philosophy, or whatever it may be, is 
not so much an analyzed or planned 
business procedure as it is the inevita- 
ble result of our own way of thought. 
True, there must be much of analyzed 
and calculated effort in any successful 
sales program. Very much must needs 
be yielded to business as it is and to 
customs, habits and established prece- 
dents. But, to lower one’s standards 
and convictions to meet either seeming 
or real expediencies, is, ultimately, to 
lose ground and power. 

There is little of newness or novelty 


ls There a Place for 












in our sales methods. We follow 
rather closely the established practices 
of dealer relations, coOperation, pro- 
motion, sales helps, maintaining of list 
prices, etc., that are customary, shun- 
ning only such sales promotion ideas 
as seem to us artificial and temporary 
in their effect, such as bonuses, prize 
contests, etc. Twice only have we had 
recourse to “special or free deals” and 
in each case the dealer was obliged to 
sacrifice about as much as we did in 
order to obtain them. 

The net result of our 1935 effort 
was an increase of more than three 
times the amount showed by industry 
as a whole, among those gains being 





This manufacturer ran three times ahead of its indus- 
try in sales increase last year and added over 100 
new distributor outlets by proceeding on the theory 
that the mental attitude of the distributor is of prime 
importance to successful sub-channel industrial selling 
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"Safety Belt Hook Bulletins” are in- 
spirational and lead the distributor 
to think beyond the profit incentive 
and to build his business on a strong 
foundation of giving unselfish service 


This page in “Mill Supplies" publicly 


pays tribute to the distributors who 
uilt a volume business for Safety 
belt hooks by “the signal service they 
have rendered us and their customers" 





the addition of well over one hundred 
new distributing outlets. The addi- 
tion of these new outlets is especially 
significant when you take into consid- 
eration that the average mill supply 
distributor, like all others, is not given 
to stocking new items until demand 
emphatically enforces it. 

It is being conservative to say that 
the majority of these new outlets was 
established with distributors who were 
sold on our products and our program 


in advance of any great demand. We 
proceed on the theory, if it be pure 
theory, that a sold distributor, who 
comes in on the basis of acknowledged 
merit, always will be a better producer 
than that distributor who stocks only 
under the pressure of demand. It fol- 
lows, we believe, and in that our ex- 
perience upholds us, that the mental 
attitude of the first will result in more 
interested and sustained effort than 
that of the second. 

@ Our sales program for 1935 was 
pretty evenly divided in securing these 
new outlets and in maintaining the 
interest and sustained sales effort of 
distributors already on our books. 
Without being able to definitely state 
the fact it is our belief that much of 
our moderate success may be attrib- 
uted to these qualities: 

First, that the average distributor 
felt he was dealing with an aggressive, 
alert firm which had his interests at 
heart—not merely as to how well he 
fared on the sale of Safety belt hooks 
but how well he fared with all of his 
stocks. 

Second, we never allowed the words 
Safety belt hooks to go out of his 
mind for long at a time. Our semi- 
monthly Bulletin and frequent com- 
munications of other kinds were kept 
constantly flowing to his desk. We 
hammered unrelentingly on the princi- 
ples set forth in the New Year’s Bul- 
letin. We felt and still feel, slow as 
the growth may be, that the first job 
was to put the distributor and his men 
into the frame of mind and spirit that 
would greatly amplify their knowledge 
of the goods they had for sale. We 
aimed to develop ambition and desire 
for the highest possible effort of which 
each individual personality was capa- 
ble, believing that “personality,” as so 
often stressed as a high necessity for 
preeminent selling, is no more nor no 
less than being completely one’s self. 
For only when a man is completely 
himself is he completely free and un- 
hampered and therefore able to exert 
the entire force of which he is pos- 
sessed. 

This begins to sound academic, 
doesn’t it—the soarings of an idealist? 
Well, I sometimes think that some of 
our idealists are among the most prac- 
tical men we have, potentially, at least. 

Business has not yet, in my opinion, 
begun to tap the tremendous possibil- 
ities lying more or less dormant in 
the human breasts which conduct it. 


The degree of inhibitions, restrictions, 
and subservience to stagnant pro 
grams, not to mention sheer mental! 
and physical laziness that impede busi- 
ness progress, is incalculable. 

We are quite aware that we are o: 
a pioneering trail, but we have thi 
solace and encouragement: Our tra 
at least leads to the things that are 
coming and to come. The more com 
plex business becomes—the more diff 
cult it is to win in the highly competi 
tive battle of today—the more busine: 
men will be forced, even against thei 
wills, to listen to and take to them 
selves the indisputable fact that ever 
to survive, let alone progress, the 
must not consider as a mere slogan 
“He Profits Most Who Serves Best. 
Further, they must come to realiz 
that today, if never before, the dange: 
to business lies not so much in to 
quick action—too quick acceptance of 
new ideas, but rather in too slow ac 
tion and too much holding on to old 
traditions and practices. 


@ The old idea that good judgment 
comes only from long thought is only 
partly true. Perhaps we might better 
say that good judgment is the result 
of sustained and forward-looking 
thought. For good or ill, judgment 
today, in business above all things, 
must be formed quickly and acted 
upon promptly. 

Finally, a word about the much 
mooted word “demand.” We hold and 
we preach that demand today, be- 
cause of the alertness which of neces- 
sity is imposed on the buyer, is more 
potential than it is actual. When dis- 
tributors of mill supplies, or for any 
products for that matter, come to see 
the truth of that statement, we shall 
witness a spectacle of merchandising 
and selling upon the part of the dis- 
tributors of mill supplies, or of any 
lutionizing the whole jobbing industry. 


Gardner Moves Greist 


E. Harold Greist, president, Gardner 
Greist Company, Chicago, a Gardner sub- 
sidiary, has moved to New York where 
as vice-president of the Gardner Adver 
tising Company he will have charge of the 
New York office. The account of thé 
American Rolling Mill Company, formerly 
handled from Chicago, will be contacted 
from New York. 


Firth to “Mill Supplies" 


Norman C. Firth, recently with the 
American Management Association and 
formerly executive editor of A. W. Shaw 
Company and editor of System, has joined 
the editorial staff of Mill Supplies, New 


York. 
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Specialized 


@® PROGRESSIVE thought in prod- 
uct design of industrial equipment and 
machinery is reflected in current cata- 
log practice. Whereas some years ago 
case-bound books presenting the com- 
plete line of products manufactured by 
a company were given general circula- 
tion without thought of waste due to 
unrelated items, today the catalog of 
a manufacturer with an extensive line 
in most instances consists of numer- 
ous specialized catalogs or booklets 
covering single or related items. 
There are two principal reasons for 
this practice, one being that of econ- 
omy, because of frequent changes nec- 
essary due to improved product design, 
and the other, the desire to create an 
impression of specialization on the type 
of products covered by the specific 
piece of literature. Both reasons are 
controlling factors in the case of ma- 
chine tool catalogs, especially, to an 
extent that literature is frequently re- 
duced to mere folders supplemented by 
general material which when collated 
n binders represents the complete line. 
The Bullard Company, Bridgeport, 
onn., recently issued an attractive 
ind interesting catalog designed in a 
nanner to permit sending the prospect 
few pages of specific information 
bout certain types of equipment or a 
omplete book covering the entire line 
with full specifications and general 
ules material. 
After a great deal of thought on the 
ympany’s problem, R. C. Bullard, ad- 
vertising manager, decided to use 
Wire-O binding, which allows the 
book to be opened flat or turned back, 


( 
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Catalogs 


Bulky volumes covering a manufacturer's complete line 
of products have given way to smaller specialized cata- 
logs and buying literature designed to create sales 


and at the same time facilitates addi- 
tion of new sections or pages. 

The catalog, devoted to the spiral 

drive type vertical turret lathe line, 
consists of twenty-four pages includ- 
ing cover, the latter being of heavier 
stock with a bas-relief photographic 
reproduction of the machine on the 
front. 
@ This book constitutes a presenta- 
tion of the machine as to details of its 
working parts and operation. About 
2,500 of these were printed to be used 
as the bulk of the catalog for the line, 
and may be specialized by insertion of 
a four-page section giving specifica- 
tions and additional illustrations of a 
particular model. It was only neces- 
sary to print the specification sections 
in lots of 500, thereby reducing the 
general cost materially and making it 
relatively inexpensive to revise these 
bulletins as new designs or features 
were perfected. 

This system was adopted also be- 
cause the company has found when a 
prospect is interested in one particular 
model he does not like to be burdened 
with a booklet presenting other ma- 
chines in which he has no interest. 
Furthermore, the specialized bulletins 
may be used as enclosures with esti- 
mates or correspondence covering spe- 
cific models, thus eliminating the 
necessity of sending a bulky catalog. 

In the contractors’ and construction 
machinery field, Chain Belt Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has just issued a new 
and unusual catalog covering its line 
of Rex Moto-Mixers and Agitators. 

The booklet consists of forty-four 


pages and cover with spiral binding. 
Antique finish orange stock is used 
for the cover, with a two-color print- 
ing job in green and black, giving a 
strong poster effect. 
An interesting feature of this book- 
(Continued on Page 28) 













































By LUIS GIBSON 
George H. Gibson Company, New York 


Keeping Salesmen Sold 


Factory Installs 
Automatic 
Conveyor 
Assembly Line 


News and pictures from the factory keeping salesmen informed as to new devel- 
opments which effect improvements in the product or the company's facilities 
for rendering better service to customers are always welcome and useful 





HERE ARE THE PROSPECTS == 
Hill Reach-i 1 nore 


taura wut also by hotels, hospitals, schools, lunch 


Refrigerators af usec miv by 


a large hitch 


WHY NOT SELL HILL REACH-IN REFRIGERATORS? 
It has been said that restauranrs at 
That is ¢ ’ vin mor all. Certainl 


s partly 


no store 


not Know 
t they can't 
lon t believe 
» master a sales 
e in selling cases will help in 
LOOK AT THE ADVANTAGES, NOT THE DISAOVANTAGES 
Th are many prospects. At the same time you are 
canva for cases you can stop next door to call upon 
That should be a 


reater ur volume, 
Ik our unproductive tim 
HILL REFRIGERATORS CAN BE SOLD--THEY 
WILL BE SOLD BY SOMEONI WILL IT BE YOU? 


rh 





Illustrated articles such as this one effectively visualize the sales opportu- 


nities which are waiting for salesmen to discover and develop into orders. 


Pictures immediately direct the men's attention to buildings familiar tu them 
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The internal house organ i: 
a splendid medium throug! 
which to provide the sales 
force with substantial sell 
ing ideas and related infor 
mation which better equips 
it to overcome resistance 
met in the battle for orders 


@ c. V. HILL & Co., Inc., Trento: 
N. J., build and sell commercia 
refrigerators. Their salesmen, like al! 
other salesmen, face a hard and often 
discouraging battle. Many of them 
are thrust into the work without pre 
vious experience, all are gouged by 
chiselels, discouraged by pessimists 
and undersold by competitors. Their 
sales story is attacked by almost every 
one upon whom they call—those who 
do not buy necessarily justify their 
reasons for not doing so; those who do 
purchase seek to beat down the price, 
particularly since the depression has 
made price all-mighty. 

To offset these negative forces the 
company publishes an internal house 
organ. Although Hill men need cour 
age and nerve, the house organ is not 
intended as a hypodermic of pep, but, 
rather, as a source of substantial selling 
ideas. It neither borrows material 
from syndicated sales boosters, nor 
does it attempt to compete with Lif: 
or Judge in humor and entertainment 

The salesmen do not ignore such 
serious bulletin, for they are serious 
minded, mature men—not children, a 
one might suppose from some game: 
carried in sales contests. They wan 
help and they know what they want 
In response to a questionnaire the) 
asked that the house organ presen 
MORE: answers to customers’ ob 
jections, information on manufactur 
ing, articles on engineering, articles o' 
salesmanship, information concernin 
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with a House Organ — 


npetitive equipment, facts concern- 
features of their own equipment, 


On the other hand, they asked for 

LESS: personal notes, jokes, fiction 

d pictures of fellow salesmen. Spe- 

fically, the votes were as follows, in 

der of preference: 

SUBJECT VOTES 

More Less 

1. Selling features of the 


c 


equipment vi 62 l 
2. Answers to customers’ 
objections 61 1 
3. Information about 
manufacturing, etc... 60 1 
4. Faults of competitive 
equipment . 55 7 
5. Engineering . a 3 
6. General salesmanship.. 51 4 
7. Ideas concerning pros- 
pects’ business . . . 49 6 
8. Factory news .... 46 6 
9. Stories of unusual sales 45 10 
10. Pictures of  installa- 
tions . 38 8 
11. Sample sales taiks 38 
12. Pep talks 38 13 
13. Mention of those doing 
a good job 34 11 
14. Biographies of unusual 
salesmen .. 19 27 
15. Intimate personal 
notes 16 19 
16. Jokes 13 28 
17. Fiction ... . 10 27 
18. Pictures of salesmen. 4 33 


®@ In other words, these salesmen (and 
hey are typical specialty salesmen), 
ant a serious publication with tech- 
cal and educational articles in place 
jokes and pictures. In all probabil- 
ty, their demand represents honest 
inion, but their intentions are better 
han their actions. They might not 
ead a deadly serious publication. In 
ct, we know from other evidence 
hat they will not. The very salesmen 
ho voted almost unanimously for the 
nore serious articles actually paid more 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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“I TESTED SEVEN 
KINDS OF 
SPRAY HEADS” 


By LOU MORLEY 


There is no denying the 
edvantages of humidification 
S egetables are even more per- 
isheble than meats and pro- 
tection is just as necessary. 
The need is for a reliable and 
satisfactory apparatus: stich 
@s the Hill eutomatic pressure 
system. Low Morley, who es- 
sisted in the development and 
perfection of this system, tells 
of its advantages. 





S 





Take a tip from the tabloids—put 
ideas into pictures. When hosiery is a 
prize, show the boys convincingly how 
much charm it lends to their ladies 


Signed articles by men in the factory 
who build and test equipment are al- 
ways interesting and register better 
with the salesmen than sales bulletins 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
l ' 
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The Finest are Hill-Equipped Because No Other Company can do the Complete Job so Well 
This is Heiden's, Cleveland, Obie, one of many sold by Geo. O'Donnell 


CONSIDER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
SELLING COMPLETE MARKETS 


The merchant who can afford to purchase new equipment is looked up to by most 


every other merchant in the community. 


His store becomes his pride; the tatk of the town; the envy of other merchants. 


The type of equipment he purchases spreads like wild-fire. 


New stores are contageous: others race to keep up. 


fine installations make the best showrooms; satisfied customers the best salesmen. 


The year 1934 has shown an given impetus to the complete store — acquire more knowledge about mer 


anusual increase in complete stores movement because the large store — chandising, and wherever possible 


Independent) merchants are now with many clerks can more easily to talk complete modernization 


more than holdisig their own with ain schedales 


the chain stores beewuse they have 
learned how to merchandise. They 
are making their Stores as good, or 
hetter 

Shopping housewives like com 
plete food stores. Proprietors find 


merchant 


that added departments increasé modernize, do increase sales. 


accommodate The more they know and the more 


minimum hours and also because they say, the quicker and easier will 
minimum code prices give a better he the sale 


break to the smart independent Read “Modern Food Merehandis 


ing” over, not only once, but several 


Nearly 99 out of every 100 who times; wo back to it again and get 


ideas that will bring vou the con 


volume and profit. The NRA has Salesmen should be on the alert to fidence of the bigwver merchants 





“It is your loss if you own a poor refrigerator. Buy a Hill and stop that loss.” 





- CV. %. » 


The house organ should be a newspaper, not a collection of old clippings. It 
affords a splendid opportunity to keep salesmen posted on the acceptance of 
the product which they are selling and to maintain their high respect for it 
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By WILLIAM E. McFEE 


Chief Copywriter 


American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O. 


What's Wrong with lt, Mr. Editor? 


@ SO you are somewhat concerned 
about your current campaign in that 
new or old industrial medium? You 
wish you knew exactly where you 
were going—and where, when, whom, 
why and how? The salesmen are too 
busy getting orders to give you much 
help, and you cannot be spared from 
the office long enough to investigate 
and find out for yourself? Every 
time you think about this campaign 
your conscience hurts, and you wish 
feverishly you had the answer. 

It wouldn’t be a half-baked idea 
to go back and read “Obvious 
Adams”; for the ready solutions of 
pressing problems are frequently so 
obvious that they escape us altogether. 

Like putting your advertising 
problem up to the editor, for ex- 
ample. What industrial advertising 
manager in his right mind would ever 
think to himself, let alone out loud, 
that the editor of the publication in 
which he was advertising, or intended 
advertising, could tell him whether 
his copy was on the right track, 
whether it approached readers intel- 
ligently, interruptingly, sensibly and 
convincingly? 

Why, editors are not advertising- 
minded, Chances are 
they never see, the advertising pages, 


you exclaim! 


to say nothing of reading and study- 
Theirs is a different sort 
of job, and their only concern about 
advertising is a certain anxiety as to 
whether the business manager is sell- 
ing enough “white ink” to provide 
bread, butter and cake. 

Wrong on every score, emphatically 
wrong! Let me tell you why, from 
I learned several 


ing them. 


my own experience. 
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This experienced copywriter who spends as much time 
as possible in the field to get effective slants for copy, 
suggests to others who may be tied to their desks that 
they seek advice from business paper editors because 
of their intimate knowledge of readers’ problems 





years ago, much to my relief, that if 
I desired concrete, straight-from-the- 
shoulder criticism of my company’s 
advertising, next to readers them- 
selves I could go to no man better 
qualified to give it than the editor of 
the magazine most popular in the field 
of which I knew little and wished to 
know much. 

@ Here is a case history. Armco had 
been selling pipe in a certain impor- 
tant field for several years and had 
been advertising in the leading profes- 
sional magazine serving this field for 
almost as many years. Apparently 
the advertising was doing a good- 
enough job; yet upon sober analysis 
and comparison of annually successive 
sales figures and other factors, we 
thought it could be made to do an 
even better job. 

How? Again the salesmen were too 
preoccupied to give us the reasons 
even if they could have, which was 
doubtful. No matter how successful 
a salesman may be, his vision and ex- 
perience do not encompass the whole 
market. The advertising and sales 
promotion departments were pretty 
much chained to their desks at the 
time with inside work that had to 


be finished. A sort of desperation 
hung over us until someone said: 
“Why not put it up to the editor?” 

Good old Obvious Adams, worth 
your weight in dollar bills. Straight- 
away we went to the editor, who was 
an editor in every sense of the word. 
We gave him a concise introduction 
to Armco spiral welded pipe, just in 
case he wasn’t so familiar with the 
product as we flattered ourselves. 
Then we followed this with a port- 
folio of advertisements that had been 
published in his magazine, and sug- 
gested that he criticize them as scath- 
ingly as he liked, individually and col- 
lectively, as a campaign. 

He came right back at us, said it 
would not be a difficult task of criti- 
cism since he was familiar with the 
product from having read about it in 
our advertisements. He also said (and 
mark this well) that he already had 
his criticisms formulated in his mind 
because of the definite impressions 
these advertisements had left with 
him. 

He was a much preoccupied editor, 
but in less than a fortnight we had 
his criticisms in logical one-two- 
three order—so clear, so rational, s 
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gent, that we simply had to revise 
approach and interpretation of 
at campaign or accuse ourselves of 
ter imbecility. 
The aftermath? Well, to put it 
xdestly and conservatively, we at 
st were getting our story over to the 
eatest possible number of readers— 
it is, if inquiries, sales response, 
d accompanying less work of actual 
es cultivation are safe criterions. 
This was only one experience. We 
ve enjoyed—yes, enjoyed is the only 
ord for it—the same experience, al- 
ost identically, in several other 
Ids. 
®@ Perhaps it isn’t advertising-Hoyle 
be disillusioned of the idea that 
business paper editors know little 
bout good advertising strategy within 
heir respective bailiwicks, but it is 
inimaginably profitable. Editors deal 
vith manuscripts. They edit them. 
They illustrate them, lay them out, 
write headings, and do a multiplicity 
of other work, including endless cor- 
respondence. But you never heard of 
1 publisher keeping an editor who 
did not know, or quickly come to 
know, his audience. And knowing 
his audience means nothing else so 
much as comprehending what this 
iudience is interested in—and why. 
What and why? These are the 
eternal questions that must be an- 
swered; not only by the editor but by 
the industrial advertising manager as 
well. The editor has to get satisfac- 
tory answers to hold his job; and 
we have to get satisfactory answers 
or be embarrassingly asked why the 
idvertising isn’t producing, or at least 
helping the salesmen produce. 
Editors who scan this screed may 
ot welcome its implications, espe- 
ally if it prompts industrial adver- 
sing men to make more use of their 
nowledge and information and thus 
ld to their burden. Even so, I am 
t so sure but that the men whose 
imes you see on the mastheads will 
t gladly respond to an advertiser’s 
lea for counsel and criticism; at any 
te up to the point where it too seri- 
isly interferes with their own work. 
rsighted editors realize that adver- 
sing pages are, or ought to be, sup- 
ementary to their own pages of 
ws and thematic They 
ive good reason to desire improve- 
ent in advertisements as well as in 
cles, and some of these reasons can 
downright mercenary for all we 


articles. 


re. 
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A Prize-Winning Industrial Package 


@ PACKAGING of industrial prod- 
ucts has received recognition. Lam- 
son & Sessions Company’s new bolt 
and nut packages were awarded the 
silver trophy, second highest award 
possible, in the 1935 All-American 
Package Competition sponsored by 
Modern Packaging, winners of which 
were announced in March. The 
agency of John C. Stephan, Cleveland, 
designed the packages. 

These packages are for the hard- 
ware and mill supply lines. They are 
made of a manila paper color stock, 
printed with an all over design in black 
ink. Mullen tests have shown the 
cartons to be 300 to 400 per cent 
stronger than the customary black 
ones previously used, and represent the 
first advance made in packaging prod- 
ucts of this character. 

Perfecting the design for the pack- 
ages resolved itself into a task. There 
are more than 750 separate objects on 
the master retouched photograph used 


for the original engraving, from which 
various size electros were made for 
printing the cartons. It took a week 
to make the engraving with all of its 
exacting tooling. Two engravings 
were spoiled after being partially com- 
pleted due to no existing facilities for 
heating the varnish on so large a piece 
of copper. The original drawing was 
25 x 28 inches, slightly larger than 
needed for the largest package. By 
matching edges of electros it was pos- 
sible to make printing plates four 
times the size of the original. 

Inasmuch as neither the manufac- 
turer nor the distributor can afford 
to repackage existing inventories, pro- 
motion of the new packages to the 
consumer is proceeding slowly while 
the old stock is cleaned out. For this 
purpose, however, a direct mail folder 
is being prepared. The inside spread is 
so designed that it may be used as a 
double spread in industrial papers later 
in the year. 





No advertiser is self-sufficient. No 
publisher or editor is, either. Co- 
Operation is a sadly-worn word, yet it 
best expresses the relations that must 
prevail between publisher and adver- 
tiser if both are to make the most of 
engravings and printer’s 


their paper, 


ink. The man who is the fountain 
head of this coOperation is the editor. 
Don’t blame him or his publisher if, 
after providing the audience, your 
words and pictures fail to register. 
Who knows, the fault, dear Brutus, 
may lie with the advertising? 
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Trends in Business Paper Circulation 





@ WHEN does circulation expansion 
make advertising uneconomical? Do 
present practices regarding subscrip- 
tion rates and premiums realize the 
basic purposes of paid circulation? Are 
renewal percentages of value in choos- 
ing mediums in which to advertise? 

These questions received close scru- 
tiny at the April 13 meeting of Tech- 
nical Publicity Association, New York. 
The speakers were B. C. Duffy, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; Fred 
R. Davis, General Electric Company, 
and G. L. Trimble, Marschalk & Pratt, 
Inc. 

Circulation expansion can be sepa- 
rated into two classifications, said Mr. 
Duffy. These are expansion within 
selected fields of publishing and expan- 
sion in secondary fields. 

The first takes place in the primary 
field covered by the basic editorial ap- 
peal. There comes a point where com- 
plete saturation of a market is uneco- 
nomical for both the advertiser and the 
publisher, and secondary fields are en- 
For some advertisers, these are 
The editorial policy be- 


Since most 


tered. 
important, 
comes more widespread. 
advertisers in the business field have 
merchandise that appeals to selective 
types of market, it is evident, Mr. 
Duffy asserted, that the opportunity 
for selective buying is eliminated. 

@ Important factors to consider in 
connection with circulation expansion, 
said Mr. Duffy, are the facts that the 
problem is mutual to both seller and 
buyer of advertising space, that it is 
not restricted to the business field or 
paid publications alone, and that it is 
caused by methods employed in buying 
space, 

“Experience indicates,” Mr. Duffy 
continued, “that the buying end of the 
business is probably more responsible 
for circulation increases than the pub- 
lishing end. The buyers of space re- 
sponded to circulation volume. They 
have indicated a desire to buy volume 
and the publisher has been forced to 
furnish what buyers desire.” 

The fourth factor is that the basic 
ingredient of any publication is edi- 
torial content. The publisher is in the 
position of serving two masters—the 
reader and the advertiser—and it is 
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usually the effort to make the publica- 
tion more attractive to the advertiser 
which results in unsound circulation 
methods. 

Mr. Duffy then turned to charts. 

His first one, covering a group of gen- 
eral magazines, showed that if circu- 
lation is bought on the basis of rate 
and volume, some of the best produc- 
ing publications are left off the 
schedule. 
@ Another chart covering two busi- 
ness publications in the same field, one 
with twice the circulation of the other, 
indicated that volume of circulation is 
no key to reader acceptance, and ad- 
vertising acceptance does not always 
follow reader acceptance. Other charts 
showed how coverage of the primary 
field was increased and cost to the 
advertiser reduced by a huge increase 
in volume of circulation in both pri- 
mary and secondary fields. 

“The conclusion is that the value of 
each publication has to be weighed and 
analyzed individually,” Mr. Duffy as- 
serted. “Advertisers, especially in the 
business paper field, will have to look 
to the readers as an aid in judging the 
value of magazines. I like to separate 
media into two general classifications: 
first, media which have an indicated 
reader interest; second, media which 
have an optional reader interest. 

“It is much easier to discuss a prob- 
lem like this than it is to furnish a 
solution,” Mr. Duffy admitted. ‘This 
subject has many ramifications. The 
one controlling factor, however, is the 





These page advertisements from busi- 
ness papers show how two industrial 
advertisers tied their copy into the 
reader interest which followed the 
recent floods in the Eastern area 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL 
18 OPERATING AND 
ACCEPTING ORDERS 








auditing of circulation. After all, 
there is no reason why an advertise 
should buy unaudited circulation. 
cannot think of any product which 
manufacturer buys, other than publi 
cation circulation, which is not care 
fully checked and verified as to quan 
tity and quality. 

“When a publisher submits his rec 
ords to an audit, revealing the metho: 
of securing circulation and the exten 
to which the various fields are bein; 
covered, the circulation expansion ir 
the unprofitable fields will at leas 
be indicated.” 

Quoting common allegations con 

cerning circulation methods, Mr. Da 
vis delved into the question of how 
much premium selling is being done 
Latest ABC statements, he noted, in 
cluded 223 papers, of which 113, o 
fifty-one per cent, reported some sub 
scriptions with which free premiums 
were included, and forty, or eighteen 
per cent, reported some subscription 
sales that included extra priced pre 
miums. Thus, 153, or sixty-nine per 
cent, of the ABC papers appear to be 
supplying something more than the 
paper. 
@ Examination of the first 100 papers 
indexed in the ABC Bluebook for the 
last six months of 1935 revealed that 
they sold almost 500,000 subscriptions, 
or approximately 1,000,000 a year. 
Seventy-seven per cent were sold with- 
out use of subscription premiums of 
any kind. By process of elimination, 
Mr. Davis found that but seven per 
cent was outright free premium cir- 
culation. 

By similar analysis, Mr. Davis found 
that use of premiums is not dictated 
by the size of the circulation in the 
business paper field. Premiums are 
used, he stated, to build constructivel) 
an understanding of the value of the 
paper, as in the case of reprints or 
digests of articles from the paper of - 
fered without charge to new subscrib- 
ers, and to select, by “educator” 
premiums, a class of subscriber desired 
by a certain paper. Gift premiums 
having no relation to the nature of the 
paper are only tricks to get the sub- 
scriber’s money, name and address, he 
asserted. 

Mr. Davis declared that the amount 
a subscriber pays for a paper is rela- 
tive, like Lincoln’s reply to the ques- 
tion of how long a man’s legs should 
be. A low subscription price may have 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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It Gets Into a Man’s Blood 


From the president down, every railroad man is schooled in a century-old tradi- 
tion that trains must run... that schedules must be met. . . that lives must be 
; safeguarded at any cost. 


Railroading is fascinating. In no other industry is a man’s work more a part of 
his life than in the railway industry. 


That’s why railway news and data . . . new methods, equipment, and materials 

. are of such vital interest to a railroad man. That’s why he views as his own 
paper, the publication that deals with his everyday railroad problems. That’s why 
he subscribes for and reads it month after month, and year after year. And that’s 
why each of the five Simmons-Boardman railway publications select an interested 
audience to which you can direct your sales story effectively and economically. 







30 Church Street, New York 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. 





Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Ceramics Making 
The Headlines 


@ SIX years of depression have, in 
many respects, left the ceramic indus- 
try in a stronger position than ever be- 
fore. Manufacturers of glass, porcelain 
enamel products and pottery have 
used these years to widen the oppor- 
tunities for their products. 

Glass has been much in the head- 
lines in recent months with such out- 
standing achievements as the seven- 
teen-foot diameter telescope mirror; 
heat treated, toughened plate glass 
with great flexibility and five times 
the strength of ordinary plate glass; 
“invisible” show windows; a new ton- 
gler and more flexible safety glass; glass 
building brick, and fibrous glass for 
insulation and a new textile material. 
This new fibrous glass, incidentally, 
is stronger than silk or rayon and 
flexible enough to permit processing 
through looms, spinning machines 
and the like. 

Less spectacular has been the steady 
and sure progress of the glass con- 
tainer industry in inducing more man- 
ufacturers to pack their wares in glass. 
The threat of canned beer has been 
met with cheaper, non-returnable beer 
bottles of new design. 

In the pottery dinnerware field two 
trends were markedly accelerated in 
the last few years. Faced with seri- 
ous competition from the oriental ex- 
porters paying wages only ten per 
cent as high as in this country, pot- 
ters have achieved a degree of mech- 
anization that was deemed impossi- 
ble ten years ago. The result has been 
not only lower costs but better ware. 

Simultaneously, American potters 
have completely emancipated them- 
selves from European tradition in de- 
sign. American ware now on the 
market is now expressive of modern 
—not modernistic—American ideas. 
American potters have, with their new 
products, succeeded in making most 
dinnerware in homes obsolete. Grad- 
ually the housewife is becoming style 
conscious with respect.to her dinner- 
ware service. 

Most significant recent development 
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in the third important branch of 
ceramics—porcelain enamel—is_ the 
increasing architectural use. Store 
fronts, gasoline service stations and 
interior wall decorations are chief 
uses thus far. 

The backbone of this industry, of 
course, continues to be the manufac- 
ture of household equipment such as 
refrigerators, stoves, washing ma- 


chines, cooking ware, and the like. 
It is common knowledge that these 
industries are exceeding pre-depres- 
sion volume—Hersert V. KaEppet, 
Managing Editor, Ceramic Industry. 


New Developments in 
Wood Products Industry 


@ THE wood products industry, both 
in lumber producing and lumber con- 
suming branches, has been hindered 
in its development in the recent past 
more than any other industry with 
which it competes by its feeling that 
wood was and would be continually 
acceptable to its consumers. Wood 
is one of the first materials used by 
man during his process of civilization 
and its importance to him has until 
recently increased in close proportion 
to the gain in population. 

This very valuable market has of 
course been coveted by manufactur- 
ers using other raw materials, many 
of which are of recent discovery and 
whose market must naturally be taken 
from that of some other product. 


The trend of thought in the wood- 
working industry due to this age-old 
acceptance of its product had been 
anything but aggressive. In conse- 
quence, new materials and adaptations 
of older ones cut deeply into the 
wood market with very little resist- 
ance from the industry. Though the 
market for wood during the late de- 
pression was depressed more in pro- 
portion than any other raw material, 
rather than completely demoralizing 
the industry the extremely adverse 
outlook has had a tonic effect. This 
is especially to be noted in the fact 
that the industry has turned more 


and more to the methods used by 
competing products to regain some 
of its lost markets and to create nev, 
ones; namely, advertising and research 

Many units of the industry whic! 
previously found it impossible + 
get together on any planned cours 
of action have during the past few 
years drawn together through trac: 
associations and through smaller re 
gional units for the purpose of plan 
ning both local and national advertis- 
ing, not only to counteract advers 
things set forth by their competitor 
in the advertising of other materials, 
but also to remind their markets of the 
many advantages of wood. This latte: 
has been particularly planned to stress 
the one advantage that wood has ove: 
many of its competing materials, its 
natural beauty of grain and struc- 
ture, which though often imitated 
is so evidently an imitation. 

One competitive objection to wood 
has been the carefully nurtured idea 
that wood was especially dangerous 
on account of fire hazards and ter- 
mite infestation. Researchers in this 
field have developed a treatment for 
wood which eliminates termite dam- 
age, and another process, results of 
which were stated by the National 
Board of Underwriters as making 
wood fire resisting and practically fire- 
proof. 

In the field of veneer and plywood 
the natural beauty of wood has been 
joined to increase strength and adap- 
tability through a hot press resin 
process of making plywood and new 
adhesives for applying veneer to any 
other materials. New finishes have 
been developed that are insoluble by 
any common solvent and make it 
practically waterproof without in- 
juring its appearance or workability. 

Viewed as a whole the industry 
shows a new aggressiveness and more 
life than has been apparent for many 
years. The one most outstanding 
trend is in the attitude of the wood- 
working industry, in its attitude 
toward the development of its own 
product in its natural fields and 
in developing uses in competitive 
fields. With continued codperation 
among all branches of the industry 
along the lines already started and 
in the development of new lines, the 
next few years may well be looked 
back to as the Renaissance of wood.— 
M. B. PENDLETON, Editor, Wood 
Products. 
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WHY THESE FORTY PAGES 
WILL HELP YOU SELL 


In its June issue the editors of POWER are creating for you a background for 
a highly profitable and comprehensive selling job—a 40-page “treatise” on 
prime-movers, similar to six other sections on the various elements of the 


modern power plant published during the past year. 


These sections have found such favor among the country’s leading power engi- 
neers that they have requested more than ten thousand reprints. 


For Your Benefit... 


This series is making these engineers more responsive and intelligent buyers. 
It is providing them a sound engineering basis for consolidating their thinking 
and planning as applied to their entire power plants. 


How You Profit... 


In the June issue you can be sure of an attentive audience for a detailed presen- 
tation of your equipment among the engineers in 14,000 plants of all industries 
that buy about 85 per cent of all power equipment. 


You will increase the efficiency of your personal selling—sift out active pros- 
pects from a wide field, save salesmen’s time by doing the preliminary selling, 
pave their way to buyers that are hard to see. 


And benefit in many other ways we'll be glad to explain. 


Already more than 200 companies have scheduled space in this issue. First 
forms close May 20. Final forms close May 27. 


330 W. 42nd St. POWER New York, N. Y. 
ABC A McGraw-Hill Publication ABP 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 19] 


Specialized Catalogs 


let is that it consists of eleven sections, 
each section being printed in a differ- 
ent color combination and on different 
paper stock. Letterpress and offset 
lithography have been employed in the 
various sections. The reason for han- 
dling it in this manner was to create 
something of a different character than 
what the field has been accustomed to 
and to give the subject new interest 
and attraction. 

The sections are designated by va- 
rious headings, such as Profits, in 
which the economy of operation is 
treated; Background, in which the 
successful operation of the company 
and the acceptance of its products 
over twenty-seven years is presented; 
Application, which is self-indicative, 
and other divisions, including Users, 
Geography, Your Questions, Rex An- 
swers, Sizes, Agitators, The Men, The 
Plant. 

The book was produced under the 
direction of G. H. Pfeifer of the com- 
pany’s advertising department, with 
the codperation of its agency, The 
Buchen Company. It is an unusual 
piece of work and has created consid- 
erable favorable comment in the field 
and among the company’s distributors 
who coéperated closely in its distribu- 
tion. 


@ The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently issued two 
high quality booklets covering its 
line of control instruments. One of 
these booklets is a selling piece, titled 
“Instruments from the Executive 
Viewpoint.” It is a twenty-four-page 
book printed on an India tint enamel 
in a two-tone green with silver for 
decorative purposes. Each page car- 
ries illustrations of the equipment or 
installations. 

All equipment shown in this book- 
let is listed on the last page, together 
with the number of catalog which 
gives detailed information. A business 
reply card is tipped in which makes it 
convenient for the executive to request 
the special pieces he desires. 

The other catalog covers the com- 
pany’s line of air operated controllers. 
It has twenty-four pages and cover 
and is printed in black and silver. The 
cover stock is foil covered, with the 
name of the instruments printed in a 
reverse black plate at the top. Imme- 
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diately below it an opening is die cut 
to allow the trade mark to show 
through from the first inside page. 

J. F. Sullivan, manager, advertising 
division, has used large bleed photo- 
graphic reproductions throughout the 
book. Hands are employed to empha- 
size certain construction and operating 
features. The company’s entire line 
of control equipment is shown on 
pages in the back of the book, together 
with technical data for specification 
and ordering purposes. 


@ The Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., recently issued two 
catalogs, one a condensed catalog of 
the company’s line of control instru- 
ments, the other a special catalog on 
the Johnson zone control systems. 
They were produced under the direc- 
tion of J. R. Vernon, in charge of 
advertising. 

The zone control catalog has an un- 
usual cover treatment. It is printed 
in maroon and black on a heavy enam- 
eled stock, which has been varnished 
and stippled, giving an appearance of 
a coarse weave cloth cover. The con- 
densed catalog has a varnished cover 
printed in yellow and blue with an 
outstanding geometrical design. 

Both books are printed in two colors 
to conform to their cover color 
schemes. Treatment of the subjects is 
in editorial style. 

All Johnson catalog literature is de- 
signed to inform architects, engineers 
and contractors about the apparatus 
in such a way that they may specify 
the effect accomplished by the various 
types of equipment and sometimes so 
that they may indicate the type of 
device to be used. 


The company’s catalog literature is 
divided into two classifications. Pro- 
motional booklets, of which the con- 
densed catalog is the “pilot” of the 
series, consist of a special book for 
each field or type of control activity, 
such as represented by the zone con- 
trol book. These booklets are brief, 
with the intention that they will be 
used for the project on which the com- 
pany is soliciting business at the mo- 
ment, so that they may be distributed 
generously to owners and architects 
who are not particularly interested in 
detailed information, but who wish to 


be acquainted with the results that the 
equipment will produce. 

Supplementing the promotional 
booklets are technical bulletins of 
loose-leaf style, pianographed to facil- 
itate frequent revisions and changes in 
illustrations. There is one of these 
bulletins for each device in the line 
and they bear the same number as the 
parent apparatus bulletin and show the 
most usual applications of each device. 

These technical bulletins are given 
to engineers, contractors and others, 
such as chief engineers of large organ- 
izations who always have work in 
hand. The initial delivery, in a leather 
ring-binder or Kroydon cover of the 
same color and design, depending upon 
the size of the file and the importance 
of the individual, includes all sheets 
which concern the work of the person 
in mind and is delivered by one of the 
company’s own branch managers or 
sales engineers. As new or revised ma- 
terial becomes available, it is delivered 
in person and placed in the binder. A 
duplicate index sheet in the branch 
office shows the contents of the file 
that is being maintained for each in- 
dividual. 

Availability is sought by having the 
binder so large and so conspicuous that 
it cannot easily be mislaid. The com- 
pany’s salesman calling to service the 
file when necessary also is relied upon 
to keep it in the attention of the 
prospective user. 


Harvard Has Summer 
Sales Management Course 


Prof. Harry R. Tosdal will guide four 
weeks of intensive discussion of sales man- 
agement problems in the fifth special ses- 
sion for business men to be held at Har- 
vard Business School during July. 

The purpose of the work is to stimu: 
late exchange of practical ideas by expos- 
ing men to a large number of actual 
business situations which have been classi- 
fied and compiled in the form ot case 
studies by the school’s research staff. 


E. C. Johnston, Export 
Editor, Dies 


Edwin Christie Johnston, co-publisher 
of The American Exporter, died on Mar. 
31, at the age of fifty-four. He was 
active in the business publishing field dur- 
ing his entire career. The export publi- 
cation was founded by his father in 1877, 
and on his death in 1907 the magazine 
was taken over by E. C. Johnson and his 
brother Franklin. 


Galvanizers Launch 
Codperative Campaign 

American Hot Dip Galvanizers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Pittsburgh, has started a co- 
Operative advertising campaign under the 
direction of The Albert P. Hill Company, 


Inc., agency. 
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“Vee giving too much business to 
one company.”’. . . “Why is that 
item so heavy?’’. . . ‘I think we'd better cut 
down all around.”’... 


Your salesman knows how often the bug- 
aboo of the budget rings the death knell on 
a prospective order. He knows that many a 
sale is lost because he couldn’t fire his 
shots when the battle of the budget was 
on—perhaps never has been able to see 
the men who pass the budget. 


Many of these men “‘don’t see salesmen’’. 
Yet they are the most important factors in 
every company purchase. Their influence is 
obvious in purchases involving large 
expenditures, but even routine buying is 
influenced by their preferences—and by 
the budget they set up. 


That’s where Business Week fits into your 


sales picture. it’s the budget-maker’s own 





Battle of the budget 





publication. It speaks his language. It tells 
him what’s new, and what it means to him. 
It's thoroughly business-like; brief, timely, 
meaty, complete. It wastes no time trying 
to interest anyone but executives. 


Result? Survey after conclusive survey gives 
Business Week more executive readers per 
dollar of advertising than any other publica- 
tion. Incidentally, enough companies are 
finding that out to make Business Week a 
record leader in advertising gains this year. 


lf you aren’t in Business Week yourself, 
well, why not take another look at your 
advertising? Maybe you should be telling 
your story to America’s budget-makers. 







BUSINESS 


The Executive's Business Paper 
330 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
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Operations, Machinery and 
Equipment Used by Chemical 
Engineers in Producing 
Paper, Pulp, Glue and Gelatin 


Materials Handling: Conveyors, hoists, power 
and hand trucks, stackers, skids, bins, containers, 
packaging equipment, scales. 


Fluids Handling: Pumps, piping, valves, fit- 
tings, compressors, fans, vats. 


Disintegration: chippers, 


barkers, shredders. 


Crushers, grinders, 


Mixing: Agitators, paddle and propeller mixers. 


Heat Transfer: Kilns, air coolers, furnaces, con- 
densers, cookers. 


Refrigeration: Compressors, brine coolers. 


Mechanical Separation: Extraction and wash- 
ing tanks, screens, filters, dust collectors, mag- 
netic separators, thickeners. 


Vaporization: Dryers, evaporators. 


Control: Indicating, recording and controlling 
instruments, samplers, air compressors, electrical 
switch-gear, valves, feeders. 


Power Generation and Application: steam 
engines, turbines, generators, transformers, 
motors, starters, belting, shafting, gears, chain 
drives, speed reducers, bearings. 


Process Steam: Boilers, stokers, economizers, 
condensers, reducing valves, piping, insulation 


Chemical Reaction: Bleaching tanks, sulphur 


burners, digesters, towers, lime pits. 
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HE pulp and paper industry, pro- 
ducing upwards of half a billion 
dollars’ worth of products annually, 
is an industrial market in its own 
right. Yet it is only a small segment 
of a vastly greater industrial market. 


Although much smaller, the glue and 
gelatin industry is another segment 
of this same big industrial market— 
the Process Industries which produce 
annually billions of dollars’ worth of 
the different but related products 
enumerated across the bottom of these 


pages. 


An easy way to visualize the dramatic 
size of this industrial market is to 
glance at the computation at the right. 
Note how relatively small the paper 


and glue industries 
stacked up beside the ent 
Together they represent | 
the dollar output of ¢t 
Industries. 


Why are the products ot 
group of industries relat: 
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The Process Industries market is vibrant 
with activity and accomplishment, produc- 
ing new products endlessly, in good times 
and bad. 


The Process Industries market is a unique 
testing ground for those who are introduc- 
ing machinery and equipment, because of 
the widely diversified products that are 
made. Many present advertisers in Chem 
& Met are doing business with a// branches 
of this market today as a result of using 
Chem & Met originally to find new and 
broader applications for their products. 


We shall be pleased to assign a Chem & 
Met representative to show you further 
advantages of building standing in this 
market and to give you an estimate of the 
low cost of doing the job. 


Major Markets Within a 
Single Major Market 


No. of Plants. 
Wage Earners.. 


Per Cent of 
All Process 
Industries 


779 ‘118 7. 
107,299. 2,226) —2. | 


Value of Product $696,289,299| $19,641,197 10. 


A Few of the Large Manufacturers 
of Paper, Pulp, Glue and Gelatin 


International Paper Co. 


Crown Willamette 
Paper Co. 


Container Corp. of 
America 


Great Northern Paper 
Company 


Kimberly-Clark Co. 

The Mead Corp. 

Champion Fibre Co. 

West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. 

Brown Paper Mill Co., 
Incorporated 


River Raisin Paper Co. 

Armour Glue Works 

Eastman Gelatine Co. 

Swift & Company 

U. S. Gelatine Com- 
pany 

United Chemical & Or- 
ganic Products Corp. 


American Glue Co. 
Crystal Gelatine Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
Atlantic Gelatine Co. 


CHEMICAL 


& Metallurgical 


ENGINEERING 
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Machines Need 
A Public Defense 


@ THERE is so much half-baked thinking 
being done in public these days that the observer 
would be inclined to smile if possible conse- 
quences did not appear to be so serious. An 
example is the constant attack which is made 
against efficient machinery by those who should 
know better. 

Not long ago an advertising agency man in 
New York spoke over the radio against indus- 
trial machinery as an enemy of employment and 
prosperity, and urged curtailment of the use of 
“labor-saving” machinery as an immediate 
means of putting 11,000,000 unemployed to 
work. He did not analyze his statistics, but 
in presenting them made a grand and glorious 
gesture. 

Similar comments are heard in Congress, 
where we have learned to expect attacks against 
modern industrial equipment from those who 
feel that any criticism, no matter how unsound, 
made in the name of employment will be hailed 
enthusiastically by those who are at present idle. 

The answers to the charges that efficiency in 
machine operation and the reduction of produc- 
tion costs handicap employment and retard 
prosperity are evident to anyone who takes the 
trouble to think past the first step in industrial 
development; but unfortunately the general 
public is not familiar with the economics of 
machinery. It does not realize that the high 
standard of living which we enjoy in America 
today, and the general distribution of prosperity 
which we have had and will have again are alike 
based on constant improvement in production 
methods, thus lowering the cost of goods and 
making them available to a constantly widening 
circle of consumers. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is not a believer in 
publicity as a cure for economic ills, but we do 
believe that public psychology could be greatly 
improved, and the attitude of legislators and 
others in a position to influence and determine 
public policies would be changed for the better, 
if the right kind of publicity campaign were 
undertaken. 

The Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
has been doing some good work in pointing out 
the facts regarding employment in the mechan- 
ized industries, and similar economic studies of 
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value have been carried on by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. There is no dearth 
of information; what is needed is that it be put 
before the public. 

This is a task which the machinery and metal- 
working press might undertake as a joint edito- 
rial contribution to the public and their indus- 
tries. These editors might easily organize and 
distribute material for publication in the busi- 
ness and general press, for broadcasting over the 
air, and for inclusion in the work of schools 
and colleges, which would change the entire 
opinion and attitude of the general public on 
the subject of the economic service of machines. 

It is a task which needs to be undertaken, in 
the direct and immediate interest of the public, 
of business at large and of the machinery field 
in particular. 


Helping the Buyer 
Is Good Salesmanship 


@ SOME favorable comments have been heard 
regarding the phrases used in recent promotion 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service, “Helping People 
Buy—lIs Selling.” This is one of those obvious 
truths which are so often overlooked. The idea 
is so simple that we almost instinctively look for 
something more difficult, more complicated and 
more subtle as a means of stimulating buying. 

Good salesmanship takes many forms, of 
course, and persuasion by an eloquent and gifted 
user of words is not without its value. But in 
the industrial field particularly, where purchases 
are seldom made on impulse, and where emo- 
tional factors are seldom of as much impor- 
tance as those involving performance, price and 
service, helping the purchaser to buy is an im- 
portant part of good selling. 

The usual attitude of the seller toward the 
buyer is that the latter possesses a certain defi- 
nite quality known as resistance. His sales re- 
sistance, it is assumed, is based on his unwilling- 
ness to purchase the product of the seller. 
Consequently something in the way of strong- 
arm sales methods is considered necessary as a 
means of beating down and overcoming this 
hypothetical resistance. 

Now, as a matter of fact, most so-called sales 
resistance is nothing more nor less than indiffer- 
ence. This may be the result of two things— 
lack of need for the product, actual or assumed; 
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or a present satisfactory source of supply for 
that type of product. Instead of a positive sales 
resistance being in evidence, it is a negative atti- 
tude based on indifference. 

What is the explanation for indifference, as a 
zeneral rule? Lack of knowledge of the prod- 
uct. Consequently the obvious way to over- 
come the indifference which exists with refer- 
once to the seller’s product is to supply informa- 
tion about it in such a complete and interesting 
way as to generate interest in the mind of the 
buyer. His interest, taking the place of the 
feeling of indifference which formerly prevailed, 
melts whatever sales resistance existed formerly, 
ind therefore makes it easy for the salesman to 
get the order, once a definite need for the prod- 
uct is established. 

Hence good advertising, to stimulate interest 
in the seller’s goods by presenting them in an 
attractive and appealing way, and complete and 
useful catalog data, to enable purchasing to be 
done with minimum difficulty and loss of time, 
are most useful in helping people buy and there- 
fore helping other people to sell. 


Color in Products 
And in Advertising 


@ COLOR in industrial products is getting 
more attention as the industrial designer begins 
to discover ways of adding salability to products 
by making them look better. The day has 
passed when it was assumed that the buyer of 
factory or construction equipment was not in- 
terested in the appearance it would make on the 
floor or on the job. Eye appeal, in addition to 
mechanical advantages, is a definite element in 
making products easier to sell. 

Machines are now being given color, through 
paint, enamel or metal, as a means of attracting 
attention and making them stand out. Oper- 
ators of machinery which is attractive and mod- 
ern in appearance are more likely to take pride 
in their work and in the performance of the 
machine if it looks good. The men who run 
power shovels made this evident a long time 
ago, and manufacturers in this field have not 
overlooked their evident preferences. 

The use of more color in the design of indus- 
trial equipment should have an interesting result 
in increasing color in industrial advertising. 
This is partly an economic problem, since busi- 
ness has not yet improved sufficiently to enable 
advertising appropriations to reach their former 
levels; but they are again sufficient to make it 
worth while to do advertising which is distinc- 
tive and which is more effective for that reason. 

The use of color in general advertising was 
adopted long ago largely for the purpose of en- 
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abling the package to be reproduced accurately, 
and thereby to be recognized speedily by the 
consumer. Now that industrial products have 
distinctive character from the standpoint of 
color, there would seem to be equally good rea- 
sons for aiding quick recognition through the 
same method. 


Marketing Courses in 
Engineering Schools 
@ GERARD SWOPE recently suggested that 


most engineering courses are too narrow. One 
good way in which to broaden them would be 
to include instruction in the broad principles of 
marketing, and especially industrial marketing, 
in schools of engineering. 

It is a well-known fact that a large percentage 
of engineering graduates do not find their voca- 
tion in design or production, but in selling or 
direction of marketing activities. The best 
training for a salesman of machinery is usually 
a course in engineering, to which is added prac- 
tical experience in the shop and in the installa- 
tion department of the business. Consequently 
engineering graduates are in demand not only 
for positions in manufacturing, but also for 
work which sooner or later leads to the sales 
firing-line. 

One reason why many engineers who would 
be excellent material for marketing work have 
difficulty in adjusting themselves to activities 
of this kind is the inadequacy of their prepara- 
tion. Sales and promotion are taken for granted, 
and engineering products are expected to move 
themselves into use by sheer weight of superior- 
ity. Some do, but they are the exceptions. 

We believe that the deans of engineering 
schools would find it decidedly worth while to 
give more attention in their courses to the mar- 
keting of engineering products. They would 
provide their graduates with information and 
understanding which would help many of them 
in the work for which they are destined. And 
even those who confined their later activities to 
the practice of their professions would benefit 
from a clear appreciation of the task of the 
manufacturer of technical products in fitting 
them for satisfactory use in the field. 

Here is an avenue for greater usefulness of 
the engineering schools. We realize that most 
courses are already crowded, and that there is 
constant demand for the addition of new 
studies; but we believe that a survey of the 
field, among manufacturers and among gradu- 
ates, will demonstrate the fact that a reason- 
ably thorough course in industrial marketing 
would be a valuable addition to the curricula of 
most engineering schools. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 16] 


Dramatizing Industrial Copy 


tize industrial advertising is to show 
how certain products are used to help 
manufacture articles at other plants. 
Familiar examples are found in such 
headlines as these: 

“What Iron Fireman Does for Pro- 
phylactic.” 

“Westclox Plant Engineer Specifies 
Wrought Iron.” 

“How Carbofrax Helps Make these 

Famous Soaps.” 
@ American Rolling Mill Company 
has had dramatic advertising for a 
long time. Bennett Chapple, vice- 
president and director of publicity, 
has contributed much to the dramati- 
zation of industrial advertising. Wil- 
liam E. McFee, chief copywriter, fol- 
lows the keynote of Action in his ad- 
vertisements, He digs up action verbs. 
He gets action into his illustrations. 
His text reads fast. He may be adver- 
tising inanimate iron but he makes his 
advertising sing. 

Chase copper water tubing has had 
dramatic advertisements. In one page 
it ran a headline, “Stop Digging for 
Rusted or Cracked Service Pipes” and 
the illustration, a close-up of a big 
foot driving a spade into the dirt, 
~would have stopped anyone who saw 
the page. 

If I may be permitted to speak of 
advertisements that we have helped 
to make, you may be interested in the 
story of Preformed wire rope. This 
product was introduced in 1924 and 
in the first year accounted for three 
per cent of the total sales of the 
American Cable Company. That per- 
centage rose steadily until three years 
ago it reached eighty per cent, where 
it leveled itself out. Since “preform- 
ing” was a new method we announced 
it as the “first basic improvement in 
100 years.” 

In searching for facts to dramatize, 
we found that preformed wire rope 
did not require seizing when cut— 
the strands did not fly apart. Accord- 
ingly, we developed a series of adver- 
tisements showing how preformed 
held together while non-preformed 
“exploded” at the cut. 

This was featured for a time and 
then relegated to a minor position. 
From this we developed a series on 
balance, illustrated by tight rope 
walking, etc. — relakation, illustrated 





by a sleeping cat, etc.—coérdination 
illustrated by an eight-oared rowing 
crew, etc. 

From this we went to service re- 
ports. To get these we send out trained 
observers. Sometimes they travel with 
salesmen but more often they travel 
alone. They talk with steam shovel 
operators, rotary oil drillers, high line 
timber men, mining hoist operators, 
plant foremen and superintendents. 
They get the experiences of these men 
in their own words and from this ma- 
terial it is a pleasure to write head- 
lines and copy. In fact, advertise- 
ments almost write themselves. For 
illustrations we use actual photo- 
graphs taken by our field men, on the 
job. We get such headlines as these: 

“Outlasts the Bucket Teeth.” 

“In spite of jerking, slamming, 
fighting through hardpan.” 

“Shovel operation proves Tru-Lay 
stamina.” 

“10 Reverse Bends.” 

“Still Hard at Work at 3 o'clock 
in the morning.” 

“Look Carefully and See the Wear 
after 140,000 miles.” 

“Another Reason Why War Doesn’t 

Pay.” 
@ In many industrial products it is 
possible to use analogies. For exam- 
ple, the Porcelain Enamel Institute is 
publishing currently a series of ad- 
vertisements illustrated by well-known 
places or objects that have nothing to 
do with porcelain enamel. The Grand 
Canyon illustrates its endurance, the 
Taj Mahal illustrates its beauty, a sil- 
ver spoon illustrates its sterling qual- 
ity. 

We are told that the current ad- 
vertising of Square D offers an excel- 
lent example of dramatized industrial 
copy. Most of these advertisements 
are built around quotations from case 
records. Many of the headlines and 
subjects for illustration also come out 
of the field surveys conducted by an 
outside engineering firm. 

Industrial advertising must be writ- 
ten to specific individuals. Business 
Week recently said, “The front office 
holds the purse strings.” We all know 
that it will not do to overlook the big 
boss. We must interest him in our 
product. But we must not overlook 
the engineers, the plant superintend- 
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ents, the purchasing officials—all of 
whom want facts and up-to-date in- 
formation. They must have that be- 
cause they make the recommendations 
which the big boss okays. The big 
boss feels safer if he knows something 
of the product and the company that 
manufactures it. But he usually de- 
pends on recommendations from his 
staff. In talking to engineers stick to 
facts even if you catch their interest 
by one of the dramatic methods we 
have been discussing. Remember what 
Sweet’s Catalog Service says in a re- 
cent advertisement: “Helping Peo- 
ple Buy—Is Selling.” 

@ A manufacturer of venetian blinds, 
on a vacation trip, saw a broken strap 
on a blind in a bank window. He went 
in and offered to repair it. The bank 
manager was pleased, and asked him 
if he was in town to see Mr. Jones, the 
insurance company president. The 
manufacturer replied that he was, then 
located the insurance man and sold 
him an order for $5,800. That repair 
job at the bank could be called dra- 
matic advertising. 

Speaking to one of our staff recent- 
ly, J. O. Lashar, director of advertis- 
ing, American Chain Company, Inc., 
said, “Did you ever stop to think how 
carefully advertising copy is studied 
and revised—even when it is written 
by men who have lived with a product 
for years? And in contrast did you 
ever consider how little control the 
sales manager has over what a new 
salesman says when he makes personal 
calls on customers and prospects?” 

My point is that industrial advertis- 
ing must do more than dramatize the 
product, more than back up the sales- 
It must be so interesting that 
the salesman will adopt it as his own. 

And, finally, no matter how we dra- 
matize our products we must always 
remember that the only object of ad- 
vertising is to help make sales. The 
influences that lead men to buy indus- 
trial products are not love, pride or 
fear, but money-saving, profit and ef- 
ficiency. The main points they look 
for are quality, availability and price. 
The considerations that make the sale 
ure cost, confidence and good will, 
character, testimonials and facts. 


man. 





Codperative Insert 
A thirty-six-page insert in two colors 
featuring the Graybar “distributed and 
tuaranteed” tag appeared in April 
Electrical World. Thirty-one manutac- 
irers, whose products are distributed by 
Graybar Electric Company, participated 


THEY'LL GET 
¢ REAL MEAT| 


In THE 


NEXT 12 MONTHS 


READER INTEREST?—we have it! Every month 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning is 




























packed with authoritative articles by the 





finest engineering minds in the field—new 






ideas, new practices of vital interest to our 





important subscriber audience. In the next 





twelve issues not less than 720 pages edi- 
torially: 300 pages on air conditioning, 200 
pages on heating, 220 pages on piping. 


ONE PUBLICATION \< 


DOES THE JOB... 



















HEATING, PIPING AND AIR CONDITIONING is read by the key men 
who plan and complete over 80% of the country’s industrial and 
commercial air conditioning, heating and piping installations—the 
cream of all available business. 









Here is a vast and rapidly expanding market for more than three 
hundred products adequately served by ONE monthly publication. 









SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY and note the high calibre of 
editorial content, and that we carry the Official Journal of the 
American Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers. 


SEND FOR CIRCULATION ANALYSIS and note how effectively we 
cover the engineers in industry and large buildings, consulting 
engineers and large contractors—key men all of them! 











if you manufacture any equipment used for air conditioning or 
heating or piping in factories, offices, stores, theatres, schools, 
hospitals, etc., HEATING, PIPING AND AIR CONDITIONING deserves 
first place on your advertising schedule. One paper—tow cost— 
a thorough job! 
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The power of any publica- 
tion lies in what it says and 
The meas- 





how it says it. 
ure of its power is its abil- 
ity to influence readers and 
cause them to act. 


“Straight from the should- 
er” editing by men not 
afraid to tell the truth in 
print ... has made BAK- 
ERS’ HELPER the best 
read and most respected 
business paper for bakers. 
Bakers know they can de- 
pend on this publication to 
fight hard for 


which is good for the in- 


anything 


dustry, making its blows ef- 
fective but never hitting 
below the belt. 


Your advertising in this 
powerful publication, prop- 
erly prepared, will be just 
as hard hitting as the pub- 
lication itself. Your mes- 
sage in BAKERS’ HELP- 
ER will influence readers 
to act to your advantage. 


e 
BAKERSHELPER 


\ MAGATINE « BAKERY PRACTICE -y MANAGEMENT 
Live Power in Print Since 1887 
Member—ABC & ABP 


330 South Wells Street Chicago 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacE 14] 


Uncovering Sales Through Service 


that he has before him a full report 
of the condition of his Barrett lift 
trucks and instructions as to the nec- 
essary steps that might be desirable to 
put them in first class running order. 
On the reverse side of his copy is an 
oiling and maintenance chart for his 
guidance. 

In the case where a customer has 

a large quantity of Barrett lift trucks, 
obviously, we do not expect the sales- 
man to inspect each one individually. 
Instead, his instructions advise him 
to secure a helper from the mainte- 
nance man. He shows that helper 
how to inspect one or two trucks— 
and then advises him to inspect the 
remaining number over the next two 
or three weeks. At the expiration of 
that time, he calls, receives the filled 
out report from the man—leaves the 
copy with the maintenance engineer, 
and mails the original to the Chicago 
office. 
@ Inspection of a Barrett lift truck 
can be made in approximately ten 
minutes. To be sure, it is not a dis- 
mantled, knocked-down, dragged-out 
inspection, but instead, a rather cur- 
sory one made of the parts that ex- 
‘perience has indicated are most fre- 
quently neglected. It can be taught 
to any man in the plant with just 
one demonstration. 

Some companies, as can be readily 
assumed, are not entirely agreeable to 
having the Barrett salesman go into 
their plant and inspect their lift 
trucks. In that case, he asks them 
to sign the inspection report, and 
scratches out the word “has.” This 
man then is signing a statement to 
the effect that his trucks have not 
been inspected, but that they are in 
satisfactory operating condition. Nat- 
urally, he does not care to sign such 
a statement without being positive. 
Therefore, he usually grants permis- 
sion to the salesman to enter the plant, 
and assigns to him a man who is to 
be taught how to make the inspection 
from our report. 

Even after a salesman has person- 
ally made the inspection, the super- 
intendent or maintenance man is sup- 
posed to sign the report—substantiat- 
ing that the inspection has been made. 

In the lower left-hand corner of 
the report form there is a small box 


in which the salesman fills in the cur- 
rent price of new equipment as used 
by the customer. It likewise indi- 
cates that there is a five per cent 
trade-in value. Just a little finesse 
that has proven very much worth 
while. 

That the inspection of Barrett lift 

trucks annually by Barrett salesmen 
is a good will builder, and something 
that the company will continue in- 
definitely, is substantiated by the 
number of orders directly traceable 
to the service. 
@ Barrett-Cravens salesmen readily 
confess many sales are made because 
of their inspection service. On one 
or two occasions, we were two or 
three weeks late in getting inspection 
report forms out to them. Letters 
by the dozens came to the home of- 
fice, inquiring as to their whereabouts. 
They want the service—they know 
it helps them. 

That Barrett users like it, was very 
conclusively demonstrated at a recent 
convention. A certain industry de- 
voted one session to the representa- 
tives of manufacturers from whom 
they purchased equipment. Leading 
members in this industry then talked 
to these representatives. One speaker 
placed particular emphasis on the fact 
that after he purchased equipment 
from these gentlemen, their interest 
in him ceased until he was again in 
the market. He cited as the only ex- 
ception, the Barrett-Cravens Company 
which annually serviced his lift trucks. 
He concluded his remarks with the 
statement that should he ever be in 
the market for additional lift truck 
equipment, it was quite natural that 
the Barrett lift truck would be speci- 
fied because of the interest and service 
that he had been given without re- 
quest over a long period of time. 





“Architecture” Merged 
With "American Architect" 


Charles Scribner's Sons have sold Arch- 
itecture to American Architect, which was 
founded in 1876 and purchased by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst in 1929. Architec- 
ture was founded in 1900. The publica- 
tions will be combined with the June is- 
sue. 

There will be no change in the person- 
nel of the Hearst publication, Kenneth K 
Stowell continues as editor and Henry H. 
Sayler, editor of Architecture, becomes as- 
sociate editor. 
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An amazing spurt that points out 
unusual opportunity for selling all 
types of industrial equipment... 


When machine tools are selling as fast as 
they are today, you know the metal-working 
field is the place to sell all types or industrial 
equipment for two reasons: 


]. Machine tool sales indicate accurately how 
fast the metal-working field is buying shop 
equipment. 


2 Shops that make machine tools are part 
of the metal-working field... like the entire 
field, they’re buying equipment because in- 
creased sales have furnished both the need 
and the capital. 


Are you concentrating enough of your sales 
effort on this busy, buying metal-working field? 
Why not call more regularly on the men who 
control the orders . . . the management and 
production officials? The more calls you make 
... the more orders you get. 


The easiest, quickest, and most economical 
way to call more often in this field is to use 
more American Machinist advertising. Every 
two weeks American Machinist advertising calls 
on the men who control the orders. 


And every call is an invited call... for 
American Machinist circulation is paid circula- 
tion. Use American Machinist advertising, and 
use it plenty, in 1936 if you want more orders 
from the busy buying metal-working field. 


INCREASE ....4n 
MACHINE TOOL SALES 





Shops like this make machine tools . . . buy 
4% of all equipment used by metal-working 
field .. . like the entire field, such shops are 
busy, and buying all types of equipment. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











News Flashes... from 


McGRAW-HILL EDITORS SEE 
NEW PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 
IN CAPITAL GOODS MARKETS 


Materials and Equipment Sales 
Trend Upwards as Production of 
Durable Goods Speeds Up 


First Quarter Figures Impressive 


METAL WORKING 


65° o Of the 
machinery of this industry 15 
over 10 old. In other 
‘cord obsolete! And 
the Industry knows itl 

This startling figure, de- 
veloped by American Ma- 
hinist’s 1935 Inventory, 
clearly shows how five depres- 


metai-working 


years 


K. H. Conorr 
ditor 
American 

Machinist 
a sion years have dammed up 
the normal flow of capital into new and im- 
proved machinery. 

Since the 
Tool SI 


successful Machine 
ww last fall, many equipment manu- 


remarkably 


have been working double shifts, 
shifts. Domestic 


facturers 


ome even three sales of 
machine tools are now reported to be running 
And there is 


every reason to believe that the replacement of 


at the higl est levels since 1929. 
obsolete machines will be accelerated in the 
coming months 

In the first place, improvement in the dur- 
able goods industries, long over-due, is getting 
under way at a gradually increasing rate. This 
means expansion of plants, retooling, and the 
purchase of an increasing volume of accessories 
and supplies. Second, Social Security legis- 
lation gives an added incentive to install the 
most efficient cost-cutting equipment on the 
Ne xt, because of the unsettled con 
ditions in international affairs, there is a grow 
National Defense. This 
involve increasing orders for military, 


Finally, 


bile manufacturer has 


market 


ing interest in will 


naval and aeronautical equipment. 
itom 
ing boards for a rear-engine 
pment which will mean ex- 
f the automotive industry 
idered ripe to re lease this 
the consumer market 
lustry as a whole is 
possibilities that lic 

ars of business re« ver\ 
y interested in modern- 
: lerest stand point 
th orders, 


conta 
enta- 


Heralding the upturn in the capital goods industries, practicaily 


all business barometers show substantial gains. Industry’s {2 


Major Markets are rebuilding and expanding on a broad front. 


Recent disastrous floods in several of the busiest industrial arcas 


have greatly accentuated the demand for new equipment, 


machinery and maintenance supplies. 


These pages present some of the outstanding facts and figures 


on the opportunities ahead in five of Industry’s 12 Major Mar- 


kets. They lead to the inevitable conclusion that 1936 offers 


unprecedented sales opportunities to manufacturers of cost- 


cutting, profit-producing materials, machines and services. 





ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


\ll branches of the electrical 
industry are enjoying in- 
creased sales this year and 
this up-turn is expected to 
continue. Electrical 
facturers expect a 21 percent 
increase over 1935, equivalent 
Editor to a turn-over of more than 
Electrical World $3,000,000,000. 

The popularity of electricity and electrical 
products in the home and farm is causing an 
unprecedented jncrease in sales of wiring, ap- 
pliances and distribution equipment. A revival 
of industrial plant expansion and modern- 
ization, especially in the steel, metal-working 
and chemical industries has brought large orders 
for heavy electrical equipment. Utility load 
growth in all classes of service is causing a large 
increase in utility buying of generating ca- 
pacity and distribution apparatus. It is ex- 
pected that the revival of building activities 
will bring more business this summer. In 
addition, government power projects and naval 


mantu- 


L.W.W. Morrow 


building have increased business. 

Despite the enormous use of electricity and 
electrical products in this country the markets 
are far from saturated. Nearly 6,000,000 radio 
sets and 2,000,000 electric refrigerators will be 
sold in 1936 despite many previous years of 
selling. Electric ranges are now gaining in 
favor and a large increase in range business 


as 
1S expected this year. 


lity ipit ! ex penditure jor 1936 ar 
be $371,000.000 as against $237, 
1935. They will order new station 

“t 1000000 ke. 


timated 
000,000 in 
in steam turbo- 
roe the large load increases they 
and will make 
( tensions to existing facilities. 
TI - electric al ma 
200,000 homes, 3,770,000 commercial establish- 
ments, and 364,000 wholesale and industrial 
users. With such a favorable public and eco- 
ic ptance of electrical products and 
ge markets, the electrical 
This 


, ne 


many addj- 


set is enormous with 21, 


ic a 
services and such lar 
idustry i ‘timistic about its future. 


C 


opinion is reflected in investment and fina 
circles to give the industry a favorable « 


position. 


With favorable and stable 


levels the industry looks to a year of profit 


b 


S. D. KirKPaTRIcK 
“Chem. & Met.” 
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usiness with a large increase in volume 


PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


New products and proc 
are emerging in a verit 
flood from the research | 
oratories of the proces 
dustries. Significantly, 1 
of these are going into | 
scale production than at 
Editor 
fact that this group of n 
acturing industries showed a remark 


record of activity all during the depression 


t 


c apital goods. 


This transition of processes from laborat 
» plant is calling for heavy expenditure 
Construction of new che 


plants will run at least 835% ahead of last» 
figure of over $75 millions, according to a? 


4 


u 
re 
s¢ 
Ww 
? 

tu 


i€ 


nalysis of projects. New plants obvious! 
w tremendous capital investments. 
Cheaper raw material sources are op 
p vast markets for new plastics, synt 
‘sins, refrigerants for air conditioning, vo! 
vents, insecticides and fungicides—ma 
hich were formerly derived from veg 
r other natural sources. Ethyl alcohol, 
yne and acetic anhvdride—all standard « 


als of commerce—are being produced 


petroleum gases which were formerly w 


r used only for fuel. The technology of 


and varnish, turned upside down 10 year 
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y the advent of quick-drying lacque 


gain experiencing vital changes as the 1 


‘f new synthetic resins, pigments and « 


sions that improve quality and reduce « 
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Inherent flexibility in 
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The gospel of the research laborat ry 

1s at lower prices—is being practi 
ell as preached in the process indu 
logy, diver 


and 


yurceful management have combined t 
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his group of manufacturing industries a! 
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time since 1930, despite t 
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the Industrial Sales Front 


rd of past performance and a sound 


abl 

bas r future growth and development. 
z \ food plant is nothing but 
se the enlarged shadow of the 
iw old homestead kitchen. In- 
stead of feeding a family of 
ten it feeds a family of tens 
of thousands. If one will just 
. v meee remember this rather homely 
kites fact it will be difficult to en- 
Food Industries yision anything but a ros} 
future for the food industries. The tendency is 
greater than ever to help the lady of the house 


spend fewer and easier hours in her kitchen. 
With commodity prices rising—food manu- 





facturers cannot look forward to any great re- 
lief from high manufacturing costs except 
through the use of cost-reducing machinery and 
equipment. Self-preservation demands that 
selling prices be kept as low as possible to avoid 
shifts of consumer demand. Inside food plants 
the adoption of air conditioning, electric re- 
frigeration and improved ventilation systems is 
causing radical changes in manufacturing oper- 
ations. Manufacturers who can show how their 
equipment will reduce the costs of handling, 
storing, processing or packaging food products 
car ured of a responsive marke: 

\nother reason for anticipating increased 


buying is this: When the consumer tightened 
his belt, the food industries tightened up on its 


maintenance program. But it is impossible to 
operate a worn out plant on the narrow profit 
margins in the food business, so the first sign 
of reviving consumer income has resulted in 
increased maintenance and renewal programs. 
We estimate that there still is a 5-year backlog 
of replacement program in the food industries. 

the first quarter closed, 1936 purchases 
of equipment, in the food industries, were 
estimated at $125 to $150 millions, a 20% to 


25" — increase over the very satisfactory showing 
e industries in 1935. 


” by ti 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Purchases of machinery and 

be equipment by textile manu- 

facturers in 1935 were approxi- 

\ { mately $80,000,000 and trend- 

ing steadily upward. ‘That 

this sales volume, still below 

D. G. Wootr 1929, will continue to accele- 

Editor rate is indicated in several 

Textile World ways. For instance, sales 

during the last half of 1935 were considerably 

ahead of the first half. 1936 opened strong and 
demand is still moving upward. 

This expanding market is a direct result of 

the marked technological development of re- 






cent years. Particularly in the past five years, 
improvements in equipment have come so 
rapidly as to make obsolete even those new 
plants of the post-war expansion period. 
Practically all equipment purchases have been 
for modernization purposes. 

Textile manufacturers are becoming more pro- 


fit minded and are keenly aware that continued 


profits must come from modernization of equip- 
ment. Food and clothes are basic to life—both 
respond sensitively to increased purchasing 
power in the hands of consumers. From every 
viewpoint, the textile industry represents a 
fertile field that will continue to improve for 
the manufacturer of equipment and supplies 
that will cut costs and increase profits. 





Advertising —the mass production sales tool—can help you win a 


greater share of the orders now being placed in Industry’s 12 Major 
Markets. With advertising you can accomplish many of the necessary 
steps to increased sales, faster and more economically. Advertising — 


in the right media —calls on all the worth-while buyers in each field, 


calls regularly and at the lowest cost per call. 


A McGraw-Hill representative will be glad to bring you a copy of 
our book “The Mass Production of Sales” and give you specific in- 


formation on the sales opportunities in the fields you sell. He can 


also furnish you with information and data from the McGraw-Hill 


survey of the industrial losses in the recent floods, and the unexpected 


sales opportunity created thereby. 


Reprints of this advertisement are available and will be mailed on request. Perhaps your 
salesmen can use them to help sell more equipment to business and industrial companies. 





THE TIME IS RIGHT. ..THE NEED IS EVIDENT...THE MONEY IS AVAILABLE... 


Leth Rebuild Umerica! 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 21] 


Keeping Salesmen Sold 


attention to the “intimate personal 
than to certain highly technical 


What, then 


notes” 
and instructive articles. 
is the answer? 

Salesmen do want serious help if 
they can get it easily. Like all lazy 
humans, they want technicalities re- 
duced to simple terms, clarified with 
and made 


drawings interesting by 


treatment in news or story form. Like- 
wise, they seek selling instruction, not 
in stilted sermons or admonitions, but, 
rather, implied in the experience of 
other successful salesmen. However, 
in relating the experiences of other 
salesmen, one must be cautious about 
playing the spotlight on a fellow sales- 
man, for those too well acquainted 








plant executives. 


Among 
Ceramists— 


there’s only one source of complete, 
aa 


specific buying information 


CERAMIC 
DATA BOOK 


with Equipment and Materials Catalogs 
“Eneyclopedia of One Entire Industry” 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 








6,000 bonafide copies on the desks of ceramists for con- 
stant buying reference all year ‘round by over 30,000 
No other catalog effectively and eco- 
nomically blankets this billion dollar industry. 


FIRST FORMS, 1936 EDITION, 
CLOSE JULY FIRST. . . make 


space reservations now. 


INC. 





INDUSTRY 





and remember ... Equally important as the Data 
Book for reaching the key men in ceramic and clay pro- 
ducts plants are the two leading monthly publications, 


CERAMIC ,,,, Brcko Ciay 


No well-rounded sales plan is a without a 
schedule in at least TWO or all THREE. 
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with the glorified individual pooh-pooh 
the entire story or become jealous of 
the publicity. It is better to speak of 
less known and perhaps more respected 
individuals in but outside, 
organizations. 


similar, 


Notice, also, that they voted for 

fewer pictures of salesmen. This, too, 
must be taken with a grain.of salt, for 
shortly after the survey was made, one 
salesman (winner of a prize contest) 
was very much offended because his 
portrait was not displayed prominent- 
ly. No one ever appeared offended at 
the publication of his photograph, 
however homely, while many were 
obviously encouraged to do better 
work by it. 
@ The Hill house organ is used for 
acknowledging excellence and for list- 
ing comparative sales ratings, although 
identifying addresses are usually with- 
held, as the house organ may inadvert- 
ently reach the hands of competitors 
seeking to locate and steal the best 
men. 

As for material, there is no dearth 
of news in a live company. The men 
in the field need to know what is go- 
ing on in the factory. They need not 
only to know about improvements in 
production, new designs, new patents, 
new developments and company pol- 
icy, but they need an interpretation of 
the significance thereof. They can 
learn from the experience of others. 
They need to keep up with the news 
of the trade to which they are selling. 
They like to hear of, and from, the 
officials of the company. In fact, they 
are intensely curious concerning every- 
thing about the company for which 
they work. 

Collecting sufficient material for a 
six-page, 8'%x 11-inch, issue each 
month has not been difficult, although 
not many contributions are received 
directly from the salesmen. On the 
other hand, much is received from 
them indirectly by noting the methods 
of the best men, the faults of others, 
the problems confronted in their sell- 
ing, the subjects of discussion between 
one man and another as well as at 
branch office sales meetings. 

The Hill house organ not only gives 
the management a means of keeping 
the men “sold” despite the worst ef- 
forts of competitors, but it also fur- 
nishes an opportunity for guiding 
their steps, influencing their methods 
and providing them with sales weapons. 
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controls the Buying 


... who? 


There are men in each organization who are known as 
key executives. In the Mechanical Industries, they are 
the men, or group, known to exert the greatest influence 
or control in the selection of machines, materials and 
supplies for their particular shops. 
nN 
o orders, 9 ‘ ed 3 How can these men be reached — definitely? 
4 ca *° prvary sey ac : @xs 
~ . With MACHINERY’S effective, proved method of plant 
and buyer coverage. 


Steel Operation 
At Best Levels 4 ne the power to select new machines, materials or supplies, 


or influence their purchase receives his personal copy 


In Six Years ies of MACHINERY every month. The list of key execu- 


ennai tives is kept up-to-the-minute and corrected to 
Rate at 62 144% of Capacity; : include all changes in personnel and in positions. Thus 


Through this method, every known individual with 


Expected to Continue MACHINERY, with its recognized authoritative, high 
Upward as Needs Rise Reaxe calibre editorial content reaching a current and tre- 
Greek pe Benge ag mendously active buying power, is a vital aid each 
week has [eee month to all men in the mechanical industries who are 


rise to 62% per ce 
nt of capacit j v1 ‘ P P 
es of 4% points from last woe M4 primarily concerned with placing orders —and to all 
ud 6th £5 P : 

— te ‘highest level of output [epee those having something to sell. 

— oe by the industry sip : 


RADIATOR COMPANY 
SWRLLS SALES 308 


$24,404,000 in First Quarter, 
Against $18,734,000 by the 


American Corporation. M C H I N E RY 
SA DIVIDEND VIEWS HOPEFULE A 


REACHES THE MEN WHO BUY YOUR PRODUCT! 


inventories $6,000,000 Above a 
Year Ago, ‘Prepared forin- — . - 
snail” Gees thediies rHE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, PUBLISHERS 
140-148 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ProsLems 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Where to Place Engineering 
Data in Industrial Catalogs 


A particular question we have is, 
where should the engineering data be 
located relative to the types of equip- 
ment in our catalog? Is it better to 
make a complete description of your 
entire line and have the engineering 
data assembled in one section—possibly 
at the end of the catalog, or is it bet- 
ter to have the engineering data per- 
taining to each particular type of 
equipment along with the equipment 
being described? 

GENERAL SALES MANAGER. 

It is usually best to include only the 
illustrations and necessary pertinent 
data relative to each type of equip- 
ment in the front part of the catalog. 
This permits the buyer to compare 
quickly the salient points of each unit 
and determine the advantages of each. 

Then at the bottom of the page 
covering each type, reference may be 
made to more complete information on 
pages in the back of the book. Thus, 
if the buyer desires even more infor- 
mation he may secure it. However, 
it will not clutter up the front sec- 
tion which should be very short and 
neat and to the point for the busy 
buyer or the man who knows about 
what he wants without having to get 
into so much detail. 


Special Discount 
for Specialty Selling 


We sell the bulk of our output 
through distributors and have one dis- 


count to all. However, some distribu- 
tors have special men assigned to a 
group of products which includes ours 
and because of this do a much better 
job than the average. Don’t you be- 
lieve this would justify an extra dis- 
count to them and might tend to 
stimulate better selling on the part of 
other distributors on our list? 
SALES MANAGER. 

You have asked a rather difficult 
question, as it is obviously dangerous 
to give different discounts to different 
It might be possible and 


distributors. 


42 


practical, however, to set up a plan 
through which it would pay a distrib- 
utor to specialize on your product 
along with a very limited group 
of others. This plan could be printed 
or multigraphed and sent to all of your 
distributors so that they could not 
take exception or claim discrimination. 

In this plan the distributor would 
have to underwrite a certain volume 
and set up a special division of sales- 
men to sell a certain group of allied 
products of which yours would be one 
—the group not to exceed a number 
that would be reasonable and of course 
not to include a competitive product. 

In addition it would probably be 
wise for you to provide some special 
advertising or sales promotional help to 
the preferred list of customers and 
prospective customers on which this 
group was planning to work. Then, 
if the profit margin would permit, to 
+give a further incentive of an extra 
discount. 

We know one manufacturer who 
has the distributor give him the name 
of the salesman in the case of each siz- 
able order—the manufacturer then 
sends the salesman a present such as 
a cigarette lighter, or some other nov- 
elty item ranging from $1.00 to $5.00 
in value. He keeps a record of each 
salesman and on one occasion will send 
the present for the salesman himself 
and the next time for his wife so as 
to keep peace in the family. 


Buying Good Mailing Lists 
Including Buyers’ Names, etc. 


Can you advise a good source of se- 
curing an industrial mailing list clas- 
sifying the company, the products it 
manufactures, and the names of vari- 
ous men who might influence purchase 
of such materials handling equipment 
as we manufacture? 

We are desirous of building up a 
mailing list to supplement our indus- 
trial paper publicity and are not en- 
tirely sold on the idea of purchased 


lists which are available through vari- 


ous agencies due to the fact that they 
do not always contain the information 
as to the source of buying, etc. We 
thought perhaps you might have avail- 
able information as to what medium 
might be employed in compiling a list 
such as we desire that would be more 
effective than the method of purchas- 
ing lists. 
SALES MANAGER. 


It is not always easy to secure good 
lists in all industries, particularly 
when you want the name of the pur- 
chasing agent, superintendent, produc- 
tion manager or officers of the com- 
pany. However, it may be said in fair- 
ness to most companies supplying 
mailing lists that they are doing a 
very much better job every year. 

If you want lists in a broad group 
of industries, it is usually best to try 
your list companies and see what they 
have to offer. Oftentimes they may 
be able to prove to you that they are 
in a position to give you exactly what 
you want very quickly and accurate- 
ly. If this does not serve, it is usually 
possible to get a complete list of com- 
panies in each line of business by going 
to the companies who publish maga- 
zines and directories in that line of 
business. Many publishers of maga- 
zines do not give out their mailing 
lists. On the other hand, other pub- 
lishers prepare directories in book form 
which are sold at $5.00 to $15.00 
each. These directories are revised each 
year and give the name and address of 
the company, information as to size, 
products, type of operation, volume of 
production and names of executives. 

If you will give us a list of the lines 
of business in which you are inter- 
ested, we may be able to refer you to 
other mailing list companies or pub- 
lishers who have lists including the 
complete information you desire. 


Catalog for Mill Supply 
House or Consumer? 


Our products are sold largely 
through distributors—that is, mill sup- 
ply houses, although we also sell direct. 
Should our catalog be written more 
with the idea of going to the mill sup- 
ply house or the consumer? Should 
a copy be sent to various salesmen of 
the mill supply houses? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
We believe it will always pay you to 
plan and to write your catalog for the 
consumer because in the long run that 
will develop the best aid for the mill 
supply house or your own salesmen. If 
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at the time of purchase. When an engineer 
@ WHEN Bag on : 
or plant executive decides to buy, he turns to 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG for the definite facts 


he needs in making a decision. 


WHERE in a picked list of 10,000 plants in the chemical 
process industries. Complete coverage of the 
process industries market is given by the distribution of 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG. 


WHY this Catalog has been the standard reference catalog 


of the process industries for twenty years. Men 


F OR M AY CL O SE are trained in its use before they leave college. They know 


that it is the only reference catalog giving them the desired 
JUNE 15th! facts about equipment, raw materials, and chemicals. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


1133 LEADER BLDG. 706 STRAUS BLDG. 580 MARKET ST. 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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you write your catalog too much from 
the mill supply house viewpoint, it will 
show how to sell the consumer, explain 
competitive problems, etc., and not be 
so interesting to the consumer. If on 
the other hand you address your mes- 
sage to the consumer, the mill supply 
house management and salesmen are 
of course directly interested. 

You can always bring in the mill 
supply house management and sales- 
men by addressing personal messages 
to them regarding the catalog. For 
instance one successful manufacturer 
supplemented his catalog effort with 
quarterly bulletins giving actual case 
studies of performance and savings. 
These bulletins went to the mill sup- 
ply salesmen who used them in follow- 
ing up the catalog, developing interest 
on the part of the industrial consumer. 
This method was very successful, kept 
the manufacturer’s catalog in the mind 
of the mill supply salesmen and in- 
creased sales. 

Another method of interesting the 
mill supply house is to prepare your 
catalog featuring your name strongly 
in connection with your product but 
featuring the mill supply house name 
very strongly as to company name and 


address. This makes your catalog al- 
most appear to be his catalog, he is 
flattered and works accordingly. 

When this is done, it is always good 
policy to see that every salesman of the 
mill supply house has a copy. 


George L. Erwin, Jr., 


Joins Crane Co. 

George L. Erwin, Jr., recently resigned 
as general sales manager of Kearney & 
Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, manu- 
facturer of ma- 
chine tools, to join 
Crane Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer 
of valves and fit- 
tings and plumbing 
goods. Mr. Erwin 
has been made as- 
sistant to P. R. 
Mork, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of 
sales, and his activ 
ities will embrace 
the development of 
sales and market 
research activities. 
A new division was 
recently set up by 
the company for this work and another 
one for product research. 

Mr. Erwin joined his former company 
in 1922 as salesman, later serving as ad- 
vertising manager and advancing to sales 
manager in 1927. He is an engineering 
graduate of Cornell University and is 
recognized for his progressive marketing 
ideas in the industrial field. 


G. L. Erwin, Jr. 





SAFETY 


today’s 


ODAY, more than ever before, 


KEYNOTE 


Safety is a gigantic national 
problem affecting industry and 
the general public. 

Industrial executives who read 
NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS know the 
economic value of safety. They realize 
accidents mean increased insurance, 
medical, and indirect 
costs. They represent organizations 
employing the majority of industrial 
labor and which have the bulk of the 
industrial purchasing power. They are 
vitally interested in equipment that will 
reduce accidental injuries, increase effi- 
ciency and promote health. This vast 
market can be reached effectively and 
economically through NATIONAL 
SAFETY NEWS. 


Published by 


National Safety Council, Inc. 
20 N. Wacker Drive Chicago 


compensation 


NATIONAL 
SAFETY 
NEWS 
COVERS 
the 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET 


Niessen Gets Advertising 
Post at Cutler-Hammer 

L. P. Niessen, assistant advertising 
manager, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, has been promoted to advertisin 
manager. He will 
be in charge of all 
advertising and 
sales promotion ac- 
tivities  cover- 
ing the complete 
line of motor con- 
trol and electrical 
apparatus which 
the company man- 
ufactures. The posi- 
tion was formerly 
held by Forrest 
U. Webster, who is 
now devoting all 
his time to duties 
as merchandising 
sales manager. 

Mr. Niessen is an engineering graduat 
and has had experience in the company 
manufacturing and sales divisions. He i 
a past president of the Milwaukee Asso 
ciation of Industrial Advertisers, membe 
of the Milwaukee Advertising Club an 
the Advertising Federation of America. 


Machinery Distributors to 
Discuss Sales Promotion 


Marketing in its various aspects wil 
be the theme of several joint sessions « 
the triple convention of the Souther 
Supply & Machinery Distributors’ Ass: 
ciation, the National Supply & Machiner 
Distributors’ Association and the Ameri 
can Supply & Machinery Manufacturers 
Association at Ambassador Hotel, Atlant 
City, May 11-13. 

The first joint session will be Monday 
evening, with R. H. Dick, president, Ba: 
rington Associates, Inc., New York, ad 
dressing the associations on “There Is N: 
Royal Road in Marketing.” Tuesday 
morning's topic will be “Sales Manage 
ment Methods for Distributors.” That 
afternoon speakers and discussion will 
dwell on “Sales Promotion Methods for 
Distributors.” 

The Industrial Supply Research Burea’ 
will meet Wednesday noon, considering. 
among other things, education of dis 
tributors’ salesmen, research and an ad 
vertising campaign. 


Kauffman Elected Head 
Of Link-Belt Company 

Alfred Kauffman has been elected pres: 
dent of Link-Belt Company, Chicago, suc 
ceeding George P. Torrence, who re 
signed as president and director. Mr: 
Kauffman started with the company as 
draftsman thirty-five years ago. He 
served as president of the company fro 
1924 to 1932 and as a director since 1922 
For the last four years he has been first 
vice-president in charge of Chicago plant 
operations. 


Burk Succeeds Erwin 

Ralph W. Burk, assistant sales mai 
ager, Kearney & Trecker Corporatio: 
Milwaukee, has been made sales manag 
following resignation of George L. Erwi: 
Jr., who joined Crane Co. Mr. Burk ha 
been in the tool machine business f 
twenty years and with his present con 
pany since 1927. 
Sponsors Contest 

Modern Plastics has announced a cor 
test competition in plastics design in thre 
classifications: industrial, fashions and ar 
chitectural and interiors. Awards tota 
$750. Closing date is Aug. 15. 


L. P. Niessen 
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READERSHIP 


by the preferred audience in the meat 
packing and allied industries is demon- 
strated by the 1,758 requests for infor- 
mation on practical operating problems 
received last year on coupons, and in 
hundreds of letters to the editor. 


Readership by men who want more in- 
formation about all phases of their work 
and who know where to get it—men in 
a position to say “yes” when operating 
improvements require your equipment. 


Such reader interest can be built only 
by an editorial program which makes 
an ideal background for plans to mar- 
ket industrial equipment in the meat 
packing and allied industries. 


‘Ovisit IONAL 
Pro sioner 

Meat Palion aatanet , — 
407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


300 Madison Ave., 
New York City 


1031 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles 
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4 
= Circulation Trends 
/\D) a high advertising value if it results 


$ $ S $ S in desirable widespread circulation. A 
| high subscription price may very prop- 


SHOULD | erly be taken at its face value if adver- 


tising value is focused parallel with 
BE the editorial value. 
AN INVES TMENT In conclusion, he called attention to 
the fact that “forcing” circulation 
To paraphrase Mr. Webster—"An in- must have its compensating penalties 
vestment is money paid for goods | and raised the question of whether the 
or services that will be returned in wediie : > te a 
full measure—together with a surplus, reader thinks a dees of 9 poper be 
or profit.” cause the publisher spent more to get 
Your ed in HIDE AND LEATHER with him than the price of the subscription. 
SHOE FACTORY will bring returns Mr. Trimble showed that renewal 
at a profit! percentages can be taken only as an 
Why? Because more shoe and leath- incidental indicator of the value of a 
er folks PAY to read HIDE AND publication in the eyes of the space 
LEATHER than any other paper cov- om ° 
ering the shoe and leather fields. uyer. 

“Beware of too literal interpreta- 
tions of renewal percentage figures,” 
he warned. 

“In my own experience I find that 


dat I D = ond knowledge of the market, knowing the 
e e market for your product, what it is 
LEATHER for, where it is used, and who speci- 
wile SHOE FACTORY fies it, is far more important than any 


” 


WANT A SAMPLE COPY? 
SEND A POST CARD. 





quantitative figures. 
Lack of information on renewal 


Complete coverage—over 30,000—reach- percentages is one of greatest handi- 


ing every Bakery Owner in the country, - »xtensiv : 
hy hi Bb my F OY eS caps to extensive use of this type of 


complete laboratory. data. Great variations i : 
Established 1898. Member CCA : ions in the charac 


BAKERS REVIEW ter of readers and publications in va- 


Ww. St. 11 8. La Salle St. | rious fields is another opposing factor. 
| ° ° ° ° 
‘New itork City Chicago, Ilinois Mr. Trimble based his discussion on 

















Onto * 
St. Louis! 


An exceptionally fine 
E.E.1. Convention Is- 
sue will be released 
when the electric 
light and power in- 
dustry convenes June 
1-4. Be sure your ad- 
vertisement is in the 
industry's specialized 
paper. ' i t 
=] WEEKLY KILOWATTHOUR PRODUCTION 
a T t t T mts ats mevacs) 

ELECTRIC —— nen 
LIGHT d i , ; ES... re 

POWER i i i | 4035 Developed from 4yr 28-3! Average 936 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. @ 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio @ 8 W. 40th St., New York City 














HAVE YOU THE ANSWERS? 


Why are woodworking plants BIG users of steam engineering special- 
ties? 2. Why do they offer rare sales opportunities for motor advertis- 
ers? 3. Why are they among the largest users of lubricants and belting? 
May we tell you? Don't overlook this big market. WOOD PRODUCTS 
provides complete effective coverage at low cost Send for full details. 





The most widely read and quoted publication in 
the furniture and wood products field. 





experience in space buying over a pe 
riod of years. Of the 159 active 
classifications in the March Standard 
Rate and Data Book, his organization 
has studied and bought space in 123, 
or 77.4 per cent. There are 1,370 
publications in these 123 fields, out of 
which only 217 are ABC publications 
and fifty-five, CCA. Neither ABC 
and fifty-five, CCA. Renewal per- 
centages are given only in the case of 
ABC publications. 

“In general,” he declared, “it ap- 
pears to me that a decided variation in 
renewal percentages in the same field 
is a proper signal for the question: 
‘Why is this so?’—indicating, of 
course, further study. 

“An examination of renewal per- 
centage figures, where available, is an 
excellent check on your judgment as 
arrived at by other sources.” 

Generally, Mr. Trimble said, accord- 
ing to the ABP study of eighty-four 
business papers, the renewal picture is 
improving. Since 1933, industrial 
papers have risen from fifty-eight per 
cent renewals to 65.5; merchandising 
publications from fifty-six to sixty- 
eight; professional, from 57.4 to 65.9, 
and the average for all from 57.5 to 
sixty-six per cent. 


“New Equipment Digest" 
Makes Bow in April 


Vol. 1, No. 1 of New Equipment Di 
gest, published by the MacRae’s Blue 
Book organization, was launched in April 
The publication has a five-column news 
paper format on the front page, with in 
side pages of three columns. Editorial 
content consists of industrial activities, 
new products and materials, mechanical 
improvements and personal activities in 
the industrial field. A two-color graph 
on the front page records industrial and 
business conditions. 


Represents Indian Papers 


William S. Akin, 308 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, has been appointed repre 
sentative for Indian © Eastern Engineer 
Indian ©& Eastern Transport and Indian 
& Eastern Motors, all published in Cal- 
cutta, India, but with head offices at 
London. 

Indian ©& Eastern Engineer is the first 
engineering journal ever published ir 
India, having been established in 1858 


Power Show Nov. 20-Dec. 5 


The National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering will hold its 
twelfth exposition Nov. 30 to Dec. § at 
Grand Central Palace, New York, coinci 
dental to the annual meeting of the Amer 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


"Modern Machine Shop" 


Moves Eastern Offices 


The New York office of Modern Ma 
chine Shop has been moved from 285 
to 342 Madison Ave. Granville M. Fill- 


more is Eastern manager. 
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The Undivided Attention 


of American Business 













Rare indeed is the U. S. company in 
which TIME covers less than 20% of the 
officers and directors. Coverage of 50% 
is more typical. And it has been found 







consistently that TIME reaches not only 






the titled men, but in even greater num- 






bers the plant managers, purchasing 






agents, engineers, etc., who are so im- 


portant to industrial sales. 








But a magazine that carries advertising 


addressed to American business must 






have something more to offer its adver- 





tisers than mere coverage. 







TIME has. Perhaps the greatest single 
asset TIME Offers is that it is important 








to these important men who read it, and 






therefore gets their undivided attention 


... that’s why TIME leads all magazines 






in business and industrial advertising. 


E 


The Weekly Newsmagatine 
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Republic Steel Corporation 


conditions are and must be combated. 

Tin plate, in a complete range of 
specifications, is another of Republic’s 
major products. George E. Totten, 
who for a period of twenty-one years 
was with the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
to Republic as 
manager of sales of the tin plate di- 


Corporation, came 
vision late in 1931. 
@ Tin plate was an outstanding de- 
pression item in the steel industry, 
the sales of this product remaining 
at a higher figure throughout the lean 
years than sales of most other steel 
products. Tin plate plays a big part 
in the large field of containers. More 
and more food is being preserved in 
tin cans every year. The legaliza- 
tion of beer and the development of 
the tin can as a substitute for bot- 
tles has resulted in a big increase in 
tin plate consumption. 

Large oil companies have resorted 
to the use of tin cans in from one- 
to four-quart or more capacity to 
prevent substitution of inferior brands 
of lubricating oils at the service end 
The products of 


this division are sold principally to 


of their business. 


large users, although some tonnage 
is distributed through steel jobbing 
warehouses. 


head- 


constitutes 


The die-rolled division has 
quarters in Buffalo and 
what was the Witherow Steel Cor- 
poration before merger in the Repub- 


This is a highly 


specialized business of producing spe- 


lic Steel formation. 


cial shapes and parts by a patented 
process which materially reduces fin- 
ishing operations. These products are 
sold direct to users because of their 
engineering nature, the automotive in- 
a large share of the 


dustry taking 


output. Jesse S. Langston, who prior 


to being general sales manager of 
Witherow had wide experience in the 


automotive industry and is recognized 


as an outstanding authority on forg- 


ing practice, is manager of sales of 
this division. 

Headquarters of the wire division 
are in Chicago, with John P. Distler 
manager of sales. Mr. Distler joined 
the company last fall, coming from 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peo- 
ria, Ill., of which he was general sales 
manager. This division makes mer- 


chant and manufacturers wire prod- 


48 


ucts, including nails, staples, etc. A 
new wire mill is now being construct- 
ed at South Chicago, Ill., which will 
greatly increase the company’s activi- 
ties in this particular field. 

The Upson nut division, 
products are bolts, nuts, track bolts, 
rivets, threaded rods, turnbuckles and 
similar items, in fact, all headed and 
threaded products, does a large equip- 
ment business direct with manufac- 
turers in addition to its wide distri- 
bution of these lines through jobbers 
and other industrial distributors. 
Charles F. Newpher is manager of 
sales of this division and this year is 
serving his twenty-fifth year with 
the Upson nut unit. 

In Republic, as in other large steel 
companies, railroad sales are of such 


whose 


size and importance as to warrant a 
separate division in charge of this ac- 
tivity. This division is under the di- 
rection of Emmett K. Conneely, man- 
ager of sales, who came to Republic in 
1933 from the office of vice-president 
of Standard Steel Car Company, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Conneely is well equipped 
to handle this highly technical branch 
of Republic’s products in that for the 
thirty years prior to coming to Re- 
public he was associated with various 
railroads and railway equipment man- 
ufacturers. 

@ The railroad industry is a large con- 
sumer of many forms of steel—alloy 
and carbon billets and bars, sheet and 
strip, bolts and nuts, spikes and tie 
plates, corrugated metal culverts, wire 
and numerous other items. Because 
alloy steels find a wide use in modern 
transportation and because of the 
nature of the business requiring tech- 
nical sales service, steel companies have 
set up such divisions to market to this 
large consumer industry. 

That is a running analysis of Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation’s products, a view 
of the men who direct their marketing 
and the principal channels through 
which they reach the ultimate con- 
sumer. It gives only a slight concep- 
tion of the sales job that confronts the 
Republic salesman as he combs his ter- 
ritory—and it must be combed to 
give each division manager his desired 
share of the potential business for his 
particular products. But concentra- 
tion of sales effort is a Republic char- 


acteristic which played a decisive role 
in establishing the business in its pres- 
ent cherished position in the industry. 

Republic’s procedure in going after 

business which it could take care of 
has been in true militaristic fashion. 
A market is never approached until 
market research has been performed 
and the value of the objective has been 
determined by facts. If the decision is 
to advance, the sales force is released 
with full equipment to do a convine- 
ing and decisive job. The personal 
effort is amply supported by dominant 
advertising, factual and institution,l, 
and highly organized, penetrating sa.es 
promotional liaison work. In_ short, 
Republic is a high geared, powerful, 
far-visioned, sales-minded merchand's- 
ing machine which is out in front 
pulling the production division and not 
being pushed by it. Sales—that’s Re- 
public’s dominant thought. 
@ The functioning of the advertising 
and sales promotion division further 
testifies to Republic Steel’s big objec- 
tive to build sales for today and for 
the future. This division is as sales- 
minded as the sales division itself, and 
to it is entrusted the training of future 
Republic salesmen, which activity will 
be detailed further on. 

Stanley A. Knisely is manager of the 
advertising and sales promotion divi- 
sion and directly under him as assistant 
managers are Chester W. Ruth and 
Forrest H. Ramage. It was very early 
in life that Mr. Knisely began his asso- 
ciation with the steel industry as 4 
catcher’s helper and screw boy in one 
of the mills near his home town ot 
Canton, O. Later he became a cub 
reporter on the Canton Daily News 
and soon rose to become managing 
editor of that paper. From there he 
assumed the position of telegraph ed 
tor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, late: 
being made city editor. In 1920 he 
became assistant secretary in charge o! 
advertising of the National Paving 
Brick Association and in 1927 was ap 
pointed director of research and adver 
tising of the Flat Rolled Steel Associ. 
tion. In June, 1934, he was called ' 
Republic Steel Corporation as manag: 
of the advertising and sales promotion 
division where he remains today. 

Republic’s advertising has been out 
standing and dramatic, representin: 
a well balanced program of high! 
specialized selling copy and impres 
sive institutional and good will mes 
The current schedule embrac« 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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REPUBLIC STEEL 


among those actively 
cultivating these two 
big, active industries 


Manufacturing 


PROCESS 


REACHED THROUGH INDUSTRIES 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
REACHED THROUGH 
“CHEM and MET” 


(See center spread) 


JUST FITS YOUR FILE... An 8% x11 folder of data on materials 
used in the fabrication and manufacture of food-processing and 
handling equipment. Enumerates the physical and chemical prop- 
erties, resistance to corrosion, solubility in food ingredients, etc. 
$0.35 per copy (10 or more $0.25 per copy). 


McGraw-Hill Publications 330 W. 42nd Street New York 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 48] 


sixty-five publications which give hor- 
izontal and vertical coverage of se- 
lect markets for Republic products. 

Republic’s exhibit of advertising 
material at the Pittsburgh confer- 
ence of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, September, 1935, 
received the award for the best dis- 
play in the “Metals” classification. 

In addition to determining copy ap- 
peals and directing the publication ad- 
vertising, the advertising and _ sales 
promotion division publishes two 
house organs, “Enduro Era,” promot- 
ing stainless steels, and “Toncan Top- 
ics,” featuring Toncan sheets and 
pipe. G. M. Basford Company and 
Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc., are Re- 
public’s agencies. 

@ But as previously indicated, adver- 
tising in its strictest or confined sense 
is not the most outstanding and in- 
teresting activity of the advertising 
and sales promotion division. Sales 
promotion work, which will be treat- 
ed in connection with the sales school, 
keeps this department out in the field 
with the sales force, where it super- 
vises activity of sales promotion men 
located in all major district offices, 
who are graduates of the sales school, 
which is under the direction of this 
This field work provides the 
advertising department 

hand knowledge of the 
problems encountered by the sales 
force, enabling it to build its pro- 
gram aimed at the principal objec- 


division. 


marketing 


tives. 

Republic’s sales school is striking 
evidence of how the company values 
its sales activity and the necessity for 
a reserve of men with practical knowl- 
edge of the industry, specifically Re- 
public’s facilities, processes and serv- 
ice capacity, who can step into the 
breach or be put on the front of a 
new objective. The controlling 
thought of the sales school activity is 
built on the conception that today’s 
buyer of steel wishes to do business 
with salesmen who have technical and 
working knowledge of the steel they 
are selling and can offer tangible sug- 
gestions for its proper use and, in ad- 
dition, ideas for applications which 
will create new sales for products 
fabricated from it. In short, Repub- 
lic is building a sales force for 1940. 

Applicants for the school, who are 
usually young men just out of college 
with technical degrees, fill out two 
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forms which serve as a master rec- 
ord of the student as he progresses, 
and reveal a number of points for 
study, including neatness, education, 
completeness, vacations (how spent) 
and activity in school affairs. Five 
different individuals 
prospect and hand down a composite 
report. After acceptance, the student 
enters upon a training course consist- 
ing of two major parts, the first, a 
six-month clerical apprenticeship; the 
second, a fifty-seven week mill course. 

In the first, he spends from one 
to three months in each of several 
sales divisions. Here he has a reg- 
ular job, perhaps keeping records and 
doing other detail work which will 
provide him with an_ introductory 
knowledge of the products, pricing 
and inside sales routine. In this work 
he is gauged as to initiative, accuracy, 
faithfulness, alertness, interest, adap- 
tability, judgment and, above all, his 
personality. 


interview the 


@ In the mill course, which includes 
the subsidiaries, each plant is studied 
from beginning to end. At weekly 
night school classes the students are 
addressed by superintendents of op- 
erating departments and sales man- 
agers of the various divisions. They 
give them the history, detailed and 
fairly technical discussions of processes, 
relation to other departments, relation 
to quality or resultant product and 
the like, and the sales problems of 
the particular division. 

The student receives a salary during 
the entire time spent in the training 
period. Each day he takes notes on 
his activities and at stated times makes 
a comprehensive report which is grad- 
ed by the operating superintendent, the 
result remaining confidential. A new 
feature of the course is a sales clinic 
which gives students practical training 
in sales technique. As the students 
approach the end of their course, the 
sales department is given a running re- 


port of their progress, so it may 
gauging the men who will be availat 
for placement. 

After a man completes the sal 

course he becomes a field operative f 
the advertising and sales promoti 
division, and is assigned to a district 
as required. He is taken in hand by 
the district sales manager and directe | 
along sales promotion or straight sa 
solicitation work as the requiremen 
or special capabilities of the man ma 
suggest. If it is sales promotion wor 
he starts out to contact prospecti 
users to sell them on practical applic 
tions of Republic products, works wi: 
jobbers and distributors, assisting 
their sales problems and pointing o 
neglected or new markets for vario 
items. 
@ Whenever a new application of 
Republic product is made in some pa 
of the country, the word is passed . 
to all sales promotion men on th 
staff and they immediately conta 
every live prospective outlet in the 
districts. Results of these efforts a: 
closely watched by the salesmen w! 
follow through with the proper sal 
effort when the time is ripe. 

The salesmen are supported by ¢! 
field metallurgical staff which work: 
under the direct supervision of Earl ¢ 
Smith, chief metallurgist. Assistin 
him in this highly specialized servic: 
to the sales organization are several! 
outstanding personalities in the metal 
lurgical world. These engineers ar 
working constantly in the field, some 
of them traveling continuously among 
Republic’s customers as a regular serv 
ice to assure best results from the use 
and application of its products. 

The home office is kept well in 
formed about conditions in the field 
and probable trends of the market 
through a weekly market letter from 
each district sales manager. These 
letters are based on daily call reports 
of the salesmen covering important 
and significant developments in thei 
work. 

Thus it is seen how Republic is lay 
ing the ground work for an even big 
ger and more powerful sales organiza 
tion to accomplish its objectives. 

Republic subsidiaries include Berg¢ 
Manufacturing Company, Canton, O.: 
Steel and Tubes, Inc., Cleveland 
Union Drawn Steel Company, Mas 
sillon, O.; Truscon Steel Company 
Youngstown, O., and Niles Steel Prod 
ucts Company, Niles, O. These uni: 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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OUR EXPERIENCE CAN HELP 
SOME MANUFACTURER OF— 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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Each line on the chart above connects a product advertised 
through Russell T. Gray, Inc., at some time during the past 18 
years with an industrial market in which that product was pro- 
moted. It was impossible to show on one chart a complete 
presentation of all the industrial advertising done by this or- 
ganization, but this tangled network suggests the thorough cev- 
erage, both of products and markets, which has resulted from 
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a steadily maintained policy of industrial specialization. 








IR CONDITIONING in the popular sense—as found 
A in restaurants, trains, theatres, offices and homes— 
is so new that no one can show any long record of adver- 
tising or selling complete systems of this type. 

But our background of allied experience fits us ideally 
for working with any manufacturer interested in this mar- 
ket—whether he has a complete system or only an indi- 


vidual item entering into such installations. 


We have advertised complete heating systems and in- 
dividual units of heating plants and of ventilating systems 
—to architects, engineers, contractors and owners. We 
have handled air filter advertising—appealing to the same 
group of buyers. We know the building market both 
from the standpoint of big structures such as institutional 
and public buildings and the residential angle. We know 
the buying factors in this market and we can present air 


conditioning equipment to such buyers with effectiveness. 


There is also a less publicized type of air conditioning 
in which we are equally well equipped—that of control- 
ling the quality of air in industrial plants. We have pre- 
sented to chemical engineers and factory superintendents 
the advantages of equipment for purifying, humidifying, 
heating or cooling air—and even for controlling its bac- 
terial count. We have actual knowledge of processes 


requiring such equipment and experience in advertising it. 


If you have a product related to the air conditioning 
field —WE WANT YOUR ACCOUNT—and we seek an 
opportunity to present in person and in more detail, the 


reasons why we can give you real sales help. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INc. 


Telephone 
Central 7750 


205 
Wacker Drive 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Read by brewery 


executives, master 





brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 






Now in its 6lst year. 

















A BIG YEAR FOR BREWERS! 
Nothing can stop the upward curve of 


beer consumption. Beer is a drink of the 
masses, and as our unemployed ranks grow 
less, beer consumption increases. 

Rehabilitation work this year will be tre- 


mendous—so don't neglect this market. 


PUBLISHERS 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


M &RE business paper readers in this field 
paid more to read this paper than any 
other A.B.C. paper in the field during 1935. 
And the subse ription renewal percentage 
is the highest too, 

Are you selling to this big market? 


“Milk Pl Plant . 
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327 Se. La Salle Monthd CHICAGO 








FOR COMPLETE AND ECONOMICAL 
COVERAGE OF ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE COAL INDUSTRY USE 


THE BLACK DIAMOND 


For Fifty Years the Coal Trade’s Leading Journal 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Manhattan Bldg. Whitehall Bldg. 














12 Big Issues 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


COST ONLY 
$1.00 
Subscribe Now! 




















What local chapters of the National Industria! 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 








Philadelphia Conference 
Definitely Set for Oct. 5-7 


Twice snagged by with 
other advertising convention dates, the 
1936 conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association has 
been scheduled definitely for Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 5-7 at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. 


conflict 


The conference was first planned for 
Sept. 30 to Oct. 2, but this conflicted 
with the the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association at Cin- 
The then was 
postponed to Oct. 8-10, but 
learned that the Association of Na- 
had selected these 
dates for its meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs. 


convention of 
cinnati. conference 
it was 


tional Advertisers 


Under present arrangement, accord- 
ing to R. Davison, N. I. A. A. presi- 
dent, reduced railroad rates will allow 
stop-overs at both conventions. 

Roland G. E. Ullman, general chair- 
man of the N.I.A.A. Philadelphia con- 
ference, has announced the following 
committee 


Theodore 


appointments: Program, 
Marvin, Hercules Powder 
Company; Attendance, R. E. Lovekin, 
R. E. Lovekin Corporation; Panels and 
Exhibits, Walter S. Fogg, Lansdowne, 
Pa.; Publicity, Harry Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company; En- 
H. Gloeckner, T. A. 


Grinton, 


tertainment, F. 
Winchell Company; 
Russell Van Tine, 
Advertising Agency; 
Shaw, Jr., U. 
Company; 


Transportation, 
Russell Van Tine 
Hotels, Ralph 
S. Pipe & Foundry 
Joseph Sulli- 
Instrument Company; 
Mrs. Pauline B. 
Inc.; and Fi- 


Baldwin Loco- 


Registration, 
van, Brown 
Ladies Hospitality, 
Peters, Lincoln Roden, 
K. Wright, 


motive Company. 


nance, M. 


Youngstown District to 
Get N.I.A.A. Charter 

The board of directors of N.ILA.A. 
has voted to accept the application of 
the 


Youngstown District Industrial 


Marketers for a chapter charter. This 
will add thirty-five national members. 
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T.P.A. Elects Wensley; 
Honors Ware 


Roger L. Wensley, president, G. \ 
Basford Company, was elected pres 
dent of the Technical Publicity Asso 
ciation, New 
York, April 13. 
He succeeds 
Charles McDon- 
ough, advertising 
manager, Com- 
bustion Engineer- 
ing Company. 

R. W. Den- 
man, Troy Laun- 
dry Machinery 
Company, was 
elected first vice- 
president; R. A. 
Wheeler, International Nickel Com 
pany, second vice-president, and Keit! 
B. Lydiard, Babcock & Wilcox Com 


pany, secretary-treasurer. 





Roger L. 
Wensley 


Active directors elected are Mr. Mc 
Donough and Leon H. A. Weave: 
The Superheater Company. H. | 
Payne, Associated Business Papers, Inc 
and W. L. Glenzing, Civil Engineer 
ing, were made associate directors. 

The T. P. A. is conducting a mem 
bership drive and expects to conclud: 
with a total enrollment of 300. The 
present membership is approximately 
200. 

A committee 


has 


ways 


been 
to consider and 
extending T.P.A. activities and mak 


appointec 
means ot 
ing them of greater value to the 
various groups within the membership 
This committee, to report during th 
summer, consists of William L. Rick 
ard, chairman; Allan Brown, Messrs 
Wensley, Denman, Weaver and Mc 
Donough. 

A resolution was adopted express 
ing gratitude for the work and inter 
est contributed to the association b) 
Robert L. Ware, who has served suc 
cessively as secretary-treasurer, second 
vice-president and first vice-president 

An honorary membership for lit 
was conferred upon him and the asso 














ciation went on record in wishing him 
speedy recovery from his present ill- 

ness. 

Jerseyites Gird 

for Action 


The New Jersey industrial advertis- 
g group took off on a flying start in 
meeting April 15 at the Newark 
thletic Club when constitution and 
y-laws were adopted. The organiza- 
on will be known as The Industrial 
farketers of New Jersey. 

The first annual meeting will be held 
1 May. Until that time, the general 
ommittee, consisting of Logan D. 
Grupelli, National Oil Products Com- 

ny, Harrison; Herbert V. Mer- 
cready, Magnus Chemical Company, 
Inc., Garwood, and Francis R. Risley, 
Chas. Dallas Reach Company, Newark, 
will continue in charge of the group’s 
ictivities. 

The ratio of active members and as- 
sociate members was fixed at four to 
one. The fiscal year will start Sept. 
|. Members of the constitution and 
by-laws committee were Harold W. 
Kloth, Diehl Manufacturing Company, 
Elizabeth; Henry B. Burnett, Walker- 
Turner Company, Inc., Plainfield, and 
Elmer C. Cook, American Gas Fur- 
nace Company, Elizabeth. 

R. Davison, advertising 
New Jersey Zinc Company, and pres- 
ident of N. I. A. A., described current 
activities and objectives of the national 
association. Charles McDonough, Com- 
bustion Engineering .Company and 
president of Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, New York, discussed values of 
membership in such organizations. A 
surprise guest was W. Clinton Grove, 
idvertising manager, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, who described the reorganization 
of the Pittsburgh chapter and told of 
the importance of group activities. 

With the resignation of Walker 
Nettleton, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corporation, as chairman of 
the publicity committee, its work will 
be continued by Truman Young, Py- 

ene Manufacturing Company, New- 
itk, and Gerald Monaghan, Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison. 

John Van der Voort, Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Company, Matawan, 
s librarian. 


manager, 


The general committee has named 
Srancis R. Risley as temporary secre- 
ary and Harold G. Karn, Colgate- 
‘almolive-Peet Company, temporary 
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treasurer. A nominating committee 
also has been appointed made up of 
the following active members: William 
W. Gilbert, Watson-Stillman Com- 
pany, Roselle; John Vander Voort and 
Truman Young. To nominate an 
associate director, a committee of asso- 
ciate members was named consisting 
of Howard Dykman, Jewett Company, 
Newark; James S. Cawley, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, New York; 
and Ferd A. Laile, Newark Printing 
Company, Newark. 

Harold W. Kloth is chairman of the 


program committee. 





Peck Outlines Plan 
for Advertising Check-up 

Manufacturers today are entitled to 
know from their advertising managers 
just what the advertising appropria- 
tion which is being spent means to the 
firm’s business as a whole, according 
to James O. Peck, assistant to the vice- 
president, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Chicago, who spoke before 
the St. Louis Industrial Marketing 
Council, April 2. 

Mr. Peck told how an actual check- 
up on advertising results could be ac- 
complished and suggested that the first 
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AT THE POINT 
OF SALE 


MANY advertisers have found it 
increasingly profitable to use Beck & 
Wall itinerant displays. Wherever 
prospects gather an effective presento- 
tion of your product will focus the 
buyer's attention at the “Point of Sale.” 
At factory display rooms, distributor 
windows or retail counters a well 
designed display bids for “eye favor.” 


IDEAS are the raw material from 
which selling displays are made. Our 
original plans embrace only basic de- 
sign and theme for the most effective 
dramatization of the product. Display 
engineers then complete the idea best 
suited to the product, the morket and 
the occasion. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP is an important 
factor in Beck & Wall displays. ideas 
and design are skillfully expressed by 
master craftsmen in the beauty and 
durability of the finished product. 


RESULTS from Beck & Wall displays 
are continually reflected in the satis- 
faction of our clients. The effective 
use of itinerant displays has resulted 
in traceable sales and new business 
for many of our accounts. Among our 
regular customers we list a prominent 
monvufacturer of Roller Bearings and 
a large Insurance Company. Whether 
your product is designed for industry 
or the consumer market a Beck & 
Wall display will point your sales at 
the “Point of Sale.” 

2 
Test a Beck & Wall display in your 
factory showroom or at your next trade 
show. The cost is reasonable, the 
results are gratifying. Write for our 
folder “At the Show™ illustrating a 
few recent displays. 
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thing to do was to make a “recogni- 
tion survey” to determine the status 
of a manufacturer’s product or prod- 
ucts in a given field. 

After the recognition rating of sev- 
eral products had been determined, ac- 
cording to Mr. Peck, a check-up on 
the percentage of sales of the various 
products in relation to total volumes 
would give an interesting analysis. 

The next step would then be a pro- 
motion program of one of the products 
in a given field. After a suitable test 
period, another survey could be con- 
ducted and a measure of the effective- 
ness of the advertising could be deter- 
mined by checking against the relative 
positions of the given product in the 
two recognized surveys. 

This sort of an analysis would give 
a definite yardstick by which a manu- 
facturer could gauge the returns of his 
advertising appropriation . . And 
here would be a definite result which 
an advertising manager could point to 
in showing cause for increased appro- 
priations. 


A. T. Hugg Tells Detroit 
About Catalog Procedure 


Distribution, maintenance and pro- 
duction of catalogs are of importance 
in the order named, according to A. 
T. Hugg, advertising manager, Detroit 
Steel Products Company, who talked 
before the Industrial Marketers of De- 
troit, April 21, on “How to Make 
Your Catalog Pay Dividends.” 

Mr. Hugg is a champion for cata- 
log services such as Sweet’s and urged 
the group to make full use of similar 
services covering their respective 
fields. 

A good catalog, he said, should pro- 
vide answers to these questions about 
the manufacturer’s product: What is 
it? What good is it? What good is 
it to me? “We write our copy first,” 
he explained, “‘and then try to illus- 
trate it instead of finding a picture 
and writing the copy around it. Hav- 
ing written the copy we are always 
amazed to find how many pictures 
we have and how few illustrations.” 


Boston Hears Colonel Chevalier 
Col. Willard C. Chevalier, vice- 


president, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York, addressed the 
Technical Advertising Association, 
Boston, April 14, on “Advertising— 
An Essential of Production.” 


Industrial 
expositions 





May 4-9. Foundry and Allied Ind: 
tries Exposition. Convention Hall, | 
troit. C. E. Hoyt, 222 W. Adams § 
Chicago. 

May 11-15. National Exposition of C; 
Mining Equipment—American Mini 
Congress, Music Hall, Cincinnati. J. | 
Conover, Munsey Bldg., Washingt: 


May 11-16. National Cotton Shov 


Memphis, Tenn. 

May 12-16. First Wisconsin Air C 
ditioning and Heating Exposition, M 
waukee. Norbert Beerend, Milwauk: 
Auditorium, Milwaukee. 

May 16-23. International Petroleu 
Exposition, Tulsa, Okla. W. Wa 


general manager. 


May 21. American Iron and Steel I: 
stitute, New York. Walter S. Tower, 35 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


May 25-28. National Association < 
Building Owners & Managers (Operatin; 
Methods and Devices Exhibit), Dallas 
Texas. W. J. McLaughlin, 134 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

May 25-28. National Association 
Purchasing Agents, Inform-A-Show, New 
Orleans. G. A. Renard, 11 Park Plac 
New York. 


June 3. Canning & Packing Machinery 
Institute, Chicago. 

June 1-4. American Electro Platers 
Society, Cleveland. E. S. Thompson, 905 
W. 10th St., Erie, Pa. 

Tune 8-12. American Water Works 
Association, Los Angeles. Sept., Rocky 
Mountain Section, Denver. ct. 12-15 
Southwest Section, Fort Smith, Ark. B. C 
Little, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 


June 24-26. American Pulp & Pape 
Mill Superintendents’ Association Exhibi 
tion, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

June 22-25. National Association 
Master Plumbers of the U. S. Exhibit 
Buffalo, N. Y. H. J. Ritter, Hotel Statle: 
Buffalo. 


July. Great Lakes Power Show and 
Mechanical Exposition, Cleveland. Ernest 
Smith, 3910 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 4. National Associatior 
of Power Engineers, Inc., Chicago. F. W 
Raven, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Sept. 16-18. Roadmasters and Maint 
nance of Way Association of Americ: 
Chicago. T. F. Donahoe, 428 Mansio: 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 22-25. Association of Iron & 
Steel Electrical Engineers, Detroit. Joh: 
Kelly, Jr., Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 19-23. National Metal Congress 
American Society for Metals, America: 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engi 
neers (Iron and Steel Division), Ameri 
can Welding Society, and the Wire Asso 
ciation, Cleveland. W. H. Eisenman, 701¢ 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5. National Expositio 
of Power and Mechanical Engineering 
New York. Charles F. Roth, Grand Cen 
tral Palace, New York. 
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RESULTS! 


...-that mean business!— 


997 requests for further information about products described or 
advertised in the first issue of OIL & GAS Equipment Review received 
within 30 days from date of mailing! That means 997 sales opportuni- 


ties for the manufacturers represented. That means business! 


f 


OIL « GAS 


Equipment Review 


Presents the latest in equipment, methods and materials to 
15,000 Oil and Gas Operators every month—covering every 





Service to 


1 New 
Oi & Gas Operators 

OIL & GAS Equipment Review provides Oil and Gas 
Operators with an easy, interesting avenue to new product 
information without cost to them. There is no subscrip- 
tion charge. It is mailed to a selected list of 15,000 oil 
and gas operators; circulation will eventually be 100% 
request. Over 2,000 requests have already been received. 

\ prepaid reply card, inserted in each issue, makes it 
convenient for the interested reader to request more infor- 
mation on one or a dozen of the products described or 
advertised. It isn’t necessary to hunt up addresses, write 
letters, or pay postage. That this new service has “rung 
the bell” is proved conclusively by the overwhelming 
response to the first issue of OIL & GAS Equipment 
Review. 

Engineers, purchasing agents and executives are asking 
that an annual index be issued so that permanent files of 
OIL & GAS Equipment Review can be maintained for 
ready reference. 


1 New Service to 
Manufacturers. Too 
The editorial columns of OIL & GAS Equipment Review 
ire open to all Maufacturers for announcements of new 
products and IMPROVEMENTS in old ones—with no obliga- 
tion of any kind. Inquiries received from oil and gas 
operators are promptly tabulated and forwarded to respec- 
tive manufacturers for sales follow-up. 

Advertising space is available in OIL & GAS Equipment 
Review on a low-cost, unit basis. Use of the editorial 
olumns is not predicated on the purchase of space, or 
ice versa, 
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Cireulation That Means Business. Too! 
Drilling and Producing 60% 
Refining and Natural Gaso- 
SD, Naesidesadindsadiacdnens 13,686 copies line ‘ gienneecaees ton 
H jler’ 5 Oil and Gas Pipe Line....... | 
Foreign (Per mailer's affidavit).. 1,666 copies Gas Plant and Distribution 10% 
Pivdschoxmarmnees 15,352 copies Me chocuins 100% 


OIL & GAS Equipment Review is exactly what its name implies. 
It has no point of conflict with the several ably-edited periodicals 
which present the Industry’s news and technical progress every month. 


Pound Mailing (Per P. O. Re- 





If you have not received your copy of OIL & GAS Equipment Review, a post card will 
place your name on the list to receive it regularly. Ask for our Unit Space Plan and 


Low Rates. 


June Issue closes May 30th. 


WESTERN BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


CHICAGO 
1064 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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PUBLISHERS OF 


BAS 


LOS ANGELES 
$10 So. Spring St. 













> AN ENORMOUS MARKET 


CREDIT RATING HIGH 
> READ HOW TO REACH IT 


4 There are 6,602 commercial 
Independent telephone companies in 
the U. S.—6,500 Bell exchanges; 
and in Canada there are 606 Inde- 
pendent companies and 372 Bell 
exchanges. 


be Drege of the buying volume of all 

companies is reached by 
TELEPHONY (a magazine es- 
tablished since 1901) with net-paid 


circulation. 


@ Every one of these companies, 
together with the name of the man- 
ager of each, is listed in TELE- 
PHONY’'S DIRECTORY of the 
Telephone Industry—a complete, 
up-to-date direct-mail guide of the 
telephone field. 


@ In addition to the commercial 
telephone companies, there are 
25.600 Independent mutual tele- 
ne organizations in the U. S. 
i field is reached by RURAL 


COMMUNITY =TELEPHON- 
ING. 


Whatever you have to sell, 
telephone companies probably 
use it! 


For complete market details write 


Telephony 


608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








NATIONAL 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTOR 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 


A NEW COVERAGE 2 ; 


@ Because of its exclusive pinot 
articles, key communications executives 
and engineers of leading Railroads and Oil 
Pipe Lines read TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
(only monthly journal serving entire tele- 
phone industry). These companies purchase 
and maintain their own telephone systems 
and form a concentrated market with tre- 
mendous buying power. 

@ Advertising in TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
gives you economic coverage of these im- 
portant markets and also covers the enor- 
mous buying influence in Bell Telephone 
Companies and the 6600 Independent tele- 
phone companies. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR APRIL ISSUES OF 





INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Industrial Group 


Pages 
1936 1935 
American Architect ..... 26 22 
American Builder & Build- 

1 AGE cocccsecscece 108 71 
American Machinist (bi-w) 179 *221 
Architectural Forum ..... *139 *70 
Architectural Record .... 65 41 
Automotive Industries (w) 94 71 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 89 88 
Brewers Journal ........ 68 73 
Brick & Clay Record..... 14 12 
Bus Transportation ...... 68 58 
Ceramic Industry ....... *66 24 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering ...ccccess 36 142 
Ce Se ceckeeesnen nes 53 55 
Confectioners Journal .... 29 31 
Construction Methods .... 58 56 
TS ccs,ssenesceennss 114 *143 
Electrical South ......... *22 *23 
Electrical West ......... 28 24 


Electrical World (bi-w).. 156 91 


Electric Light & Power... 35 24 
Engineering &@ Mining 
Pee 70 60 


Engineering 
We ‘sckeadknseveehan $7208 173 


Factory Management @& 

Maintenance ......... 152 131 
Food Industries ......... 68 57 
GE sscksesentenotanne 34 25 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 

eee eee 54 40 
Heating & Ventilating 

REE sccvdsevcees 32 27 
Industrial Power ........ 53 33 
The Iron Age (w)....... $7380 255 
Machine Design ........ 44 31 
Machinery coccccccccces *213 145 
Manufacturers Record ... §56 58 
Manufacturing Confectioner 32 32 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Age ........ 40 34 
Mass Transportation ..... ll 16 
Metals & Alloys......... 43 4U 
Mill @ Factory.........- 92 82 
Mill Supplies ........... 86 ol 


Modern Machine Shop.... 140 86 
National Petroleum News 

Pe «sessdecenennens 
National Provisioner (w). 114 110 


Oil & Gas Journal (w)..§¢*242 *188 
The Paper Industry...... 39 40 
Paper Trade Journal (w). 111 98 
PONG GOMES ccccccecccs 45 39 
Pee Oe Seco wceccesas 46 39 
TE dactcscnencncves 158 131 
Power Plant Engineering. . 75 71 
ere 44 39 
Railway Age (w)........ 144 152 
Railway Purchases & Stores 35 42 


Pages 
1936 193 
Roads & Streets......... 53 4 


Southern Power Journal.. 36 





Me GP acccnesesesee< 174 F144 
Telephone Engineer ..... 21 2 
Telephony (w) ......... 74 g 
. 2 eee 142 14 
Waterworks & Sewerage.. 24 
Water Works Engineering 

SD sacnsaeccuseds **69 
Welding Engineer ....... 29 2 
Western Construction News 68 6 
The Wood Worker...... 34 

EE - sekasencensnes 5,253 4,4 

Trade Group 

American Artisan ....... 45 2 
American Druggist ...... 103 
American Exporter ...... 160 l¢ 
Automobile Topics (w)... 36 
Automobile Trade Journal 458 

BO COON occktuaan< *t68 


Motor World Wholesaler *{63 





Automotive Daily News 

CUPTED  cnecccecesces $47 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 160 18 
Building Supply News.... 27 
Commercial Car Journal... *102 
Domestic Engineering .... 84 6 
Farm Implement News 

ONS eevee anaepaiglt 73 4 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 126 1? 
Jewelers’ Circular —- The 

MONON kcccecnceses 61 6 
BOE -ccéceneeesesaiiass 99 9 
National Grocers Bulletin 32 3 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 

FOUN ccccccesccccce 58 5 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

WE césscevenescccces 53 ~ 
Southern Hardware...... 75 5 
Sporting Goods Journal... 40 33 

0 eee 1,439 1,31 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w)..... 108 x96 
American Funeral Director 42 46 
American Restaurant..... 62 48 
Dental Survey .......... 97 8 
Hospital Management.... 36 26 
Hotel Management ...... 64 57 


National Underwriters (w) 7161 139 





Cl DE ceancccacae 90 97 
Trafic World (w)....... 54 66 
REE Khtdsneccawerds 724 657 


+Five Issues. 

*Special Issue. 

§Last issue estimated. 
TNot included in totals. 





xIncludes Class ¢ Industrial Marketing 
Section. 
**Three Issues. 





Advertising Volume Up 


In Business Papers 
@ ALL classifiications of business pa- 


pers registered marked increases in 
advertising for April issues over a year 
ago. Sixty-two papers in the indus- 
trial group carried 17.8 per cent more 
pages of display copy than in April, 
1935; mineteen papers in the trade 
group gained 9.4 per cent; and nine 
papers in the class field carried ten 
per cent more business over the cor- 
responding month of 1935. 





For the first four months of the 
year the industrial group carried 20, 
363 pages against 16,976 in the 1935 
period, a jump of 19.95 per cent. The 
trade group gained five per cent fo: 
the corresponding period, 5,616 page 
compared with 5,344. The class group 
was up 6.99 per cent for the period 
to date with an aggregate of 2,756 
pages against 2,576 pages a year ago. 

Farm Implement News figures fo: 
March, 1935, should have read forty- 
nine pages instead of fifty-nine, as 
printed last month. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace 50] 


Republic Steel 


| operate as individual companies 
ith separate sales organizations. The 
ssles management, however, reports to 
epublic’s vice-president in charge of 
iles, who coOrdinates marketing op- 
-rations of the group. 

Lawrence S. Hamaker, former ad- 

rtising and sales promotion manager 
of Republic, is vice-president and gen- 
al manager of Berger Manufacturing 
ompany. The products of this com- 
ny include steel office equipment, 
lockers, steel shelving and a large va- 

ety of pre-fabricated cabinets for use 
n air conditioning equipment, refrig- 
erators, kitchen cabinets and similar 
usages. The company has eight dis- 
trict sales offices and five branch ware- 
houses. It sells both direct and through 
dealers. 
@ Steel and Tubes, Inc., operates 
through seventeen district sales offices 
under the direction of William J. 
Sampson, Jr., vice-president in charge 
of sales. Lee Hogan is advertising 
manager of this organization. 

The various plants of Steel and 
Tubes, Inc., are located at Cleveland; 
Brooklyn; Warren, O.; Ferndale, 
Mich.; and two plants at Elyria, O. 
The products include electric welded 
pressure and mechanical tubing, metal 
stampings and ““Steeltubes,” a light- 
wall conduit specialty. Standard spe- 
cifications and lengths are sold through 
distributors; special orders are han- 
dled direct to the consumer. 

Headquarters of Union Drawn 
Steel Company are at Massillon, O.; 
sales are in charge of Frederick C. 
Young, general manager of sales. El- 
mer F, Kopf is advertising manager. 
The company has twenty-three dis- 
trict sales offices and other plants at 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; Hartford, Conn.; 
Gary, Ind., and Hamilton, Ont. Its 
products consist of carbon and alloy 
cold drawn steel, turned and polished 
and ground products, cold heading 
wire, keyseating and crank shaft fin- 
ishing, iron and bronze castings. 
Products of a standard nature are dis- 
tributed through steel warehouses. 

Truscon Steel Company, with ex- 
ecutive offices and main plant at 
Youngstown, is a large Republic sub- 
sidiary. It has fifty-three sales and 
engineering offices throughout the 
country and warehouses in twenty- 
four principal distribution centers. 
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Sales activities of this unit are under 
Grover J. Meyer, general manager of 
sales. Richard P. Dodds is manager 
of advertising and publicity. 

Truscon is one of the largest steel 
fabricators in the country and its 
acquisition assured Republic of a large 
tonnage outlet for its products. Trus- 
con makes a complete line of steel 
window products, steel doors, metal 
lath, steel flooring systems, complete 
steel buildings, roofs, affiliated items 
and a wide variety of pressed steel 
products. These building products 
are distributed through building sup- 
ply channels, with the advertising and 
sales promotion work directed at 
architects, contractors and other in- 
fluencing factors in the industry. 

The latest subsidiary to become a 
part of Republic Steel Corporation 
is the Niles Steel Products Company 
of Niles, O., a prominent manufac- 
turer of many varieties of metal con- 
tainers such as drums and pails and 
a wide range of pressed steel prod- 
ucts. Its sales and production forces 
are undergoing a reorganization at 
the present time. 

@ All export business of Republic 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries 
heads up at New York under the di- 
rection of D. H. Bellamore, general 
export manager, and it is under his 
supervision that Republic Steel prod- 
ucts reach every country on the globe. 

Republic’s dramatic rise to sales 
leadership in the steel industry stands 
out as a criterion for all industrial 
marketers and is significant of the 
changing mode of industry in devel- 
oping new products, adapting new 
materials and approaching markets 
from an entirely new sales angle. 

The spirit of confidence and pro- 
gressive thought which guides this 
fascinating unit of the mighty steel 
industry bristles forth in this closing 
paragraph of the advertisement which 
appeared last fall announcing acquisi- 
tion of Corrigan, McKinney Steel 
Company and Newton Steel Com- 
pany: 

“A greater Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion accepts the challenge of indus- 
try—looks optimistically to the fu- 
ture—keeps pace with the increasing 
demand for ever better steels—steels 
lighter in weight—steels of greater 
strength—steels more resistant to cor- 
rosion and high temperatures—steels 
that strike a new note in beauty— 
steels more dependable, longer lasting 
and more economical.” 








A Warm 
Welcome 


Announcement that a 
new edition of The Mar- 
ket Data Book will be 
published in September 
has elicited a surpris- 
ingly warm response 
from former users of 
this primary source 
book for business paper 
advertisers and their 
agencies. 


Scores of letters have 


been received, express- 
ing enthusiasm over 


the usefulness of prev- 
ious editions, and eag- 
erness to receive the 
1936-37 edition. 


Advertisers will appre- 
ciate that such proven 
reader interest en- 
hances the unusual op- 
portunity which the 
book presents to tell a 
factual: story to inter- 
ested buyers at exactly 
the time when sched- 
ules and lists are being 
made up... Advertis- 
ing Publications, Inc. . . 
Industrial Marketing... 
Advertising Age... The 
Market Data Book... 
100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago. 

















Give the 


Advertising 
Manager 
a chanee 


Maxy an advertising manager 


is only half as useful as he could 
be. Most advertising managers can 
do bigger things than they are do- 


ing. They can't fully develop them- 
selves or their employers’ opportu- 
nities as long as they have to carry 
the whole burden planning, 
executing, producing and all the de- 


tails ot 3 of atten 
rtisement has “_ 


of 





This acre 


the adver- 
tising Manager's reward is increased 
opportunity to grow within his own 
company. 


ice; 


We know, because we have a num- 
ber ot clients who employ advertis- 
ing managers. We've seen our 
cooperation explode the theory of 
“taking the advertising manager's 
job”; we've seen it expand his op- 
portunities to do more important 
work. We'll be pleased to show 
you how these contacts work out 
where we are employed. 


0. 8S. TYSON 


AND COMPANY, Ine. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


General Offices: ath. Branch Office: 


230 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


3701 Broad St. 
Philadelphia. 








Member A. A. A. A. | 
ss | 

















Finds Case Studies 
Interesting and Helpful 


To THE 


ment 


Eprror: I wish to compli- 
on the excellence of the 
April InpustRIAL MARKETING. Your 
case studies in industrial marketing 
promise to be intensely interesting and 
helpful. 


you 


I am sure we shall all enjoy 
knowing in detail what the other in- 
dustrial marketers are doing. 
Louis J. Orr, 
Manager Advertising Department, 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, O. 
a a. 
A Distributor's Viewpoint 
On Bonus System 
To tHe Eprror: The letter of 
“Industrial Marketer” in your April 
issue, regarding giving additional dis- 
counts to those distributors who spe- 


* cialize in his products, is of keen inter- 


est to all distributors who have set up 
specialty departments in their organ- 
izations to do a real selling job for 
certain manufacturers. 

Before the NRA was created, cer- 
tain manufacturers took care of live- 
distributors in the form of a 
The size of this bonus 
varied with the product. 


Below, however, we copy one which, 


wire 
yearly bonus. 
naturally 


we understand, worked out very satis- 
factorily for the manufacturer who 
used it, in that it helped very mate- 
rially to stimulate the interest of dis- 
tributors in this manufacturer’s prod- 


ucts. 
Bonus 
On yearly purchases of 
less than $15,000 None 


On yearly 
between 
$25,000 

On yearly 


purchases of 
$15,000 and 
2'2 per cent 
purchases of 
between $25,000 and 
and $50,000 5 
On yearly purchases of 
between $50,000 and 
$100,000 


per cent 


72 per cent 
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On yearly purchases over 
$100,000 


10 per cent 


Many distributors who specialize on 
certain manufacturers’ products loo! 
forward with hope and expectancy to 
the return of this practice, which i 
fair to all distributors, in that it is 
not discriminatory, but is based o1 
accomplished 
therefore, naturally rewards distrib- 
utors in the exact proportions to which 
they are entitled. 


results actually and 


DistrRiBUTOR WHO SPECIALIZES. 


vey 
We'll Do Our Best 


To tHe Eprror: The writer has 
read every issue of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING with a great deal of interest 
and feels that you have a great future 
for your publication if the same type 
of reader 
throughout. 


interest is maintained 


H. C. STURMAN, 
Sales Manager, OveR-Way Divi- 


Richards Wilcox Mfg. 
Company, Aurora, Ill. 


sion, 


vveY 
Likes Our Menu 


To tHe Eprror: Like anyone else 
who is doing a good job, we suppose 
you'll be interested to know that we 
think INpuUsTRIAL MARKETING 
very valuable publication, packed full 
of meaty ideas. 


is a 


M. B. Kanter, 
Precision Scientific Company, Chicago 


vvy 
Thank You 
To THE Eprror: Allow me to ex- 
press my appreciation for the very 
splendid editorial content of your 
magazine and to wish you every suc- 
cess in its continued publication. 
A. W. Rucker, 
President, Eddy- Rucker - Nickels 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. 









Industrial 
Advertisers: 


ON TO WPRTLAD SE LP RIA 






JN in, National Industrial Advertisers Association pre- 
sents a national conference designed not only to help indus- 
trial companies to solve many of their sales and advertising 
problems, but to point the way for heavy industry to take its 
rightful place in American business. Prominent speakers will 







discuss: 





The Importance of Heavy Industry in the 
Future of the U. S. A. 


Industry's Public Relations Problem. 


Improving Advertising through Better 
Company Organization. 


The Piace of the Agency in Industrial 
Advertising. 


Introducing a New Product. 
Advertising Department Problems. 














You can’t afford to miss these meetings. Plan now to be there 
and bring MANAGEMENT with you. Register now; use the 
coupon. 







October 5, 6, 7 — Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Heavy ae MR. LOUIS A. CLEAVER, 


Industry F. W. Dodge Corporation, 


1321 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

to the $i, sepia 
Please find enclosed check for seven dollars, covering complete conference costs 
Front! (including banquet and smoker). 






















Please reserve rooms at Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 











Name Company 














Address 
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HOUSE 
ORGANS 


A sample copy of the William 
Feather Magazine,* which is 
typical of the House Magazines 
we edit and print for 25 differ- 
ent companies, will be sent to 
any business executive who 


writes us on his company's 


letterhead. 


THE 
WILLIAM FEATHER 
COMPANY 


560 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


*The house organ about which busi- 
ness executives have said, ‘It is the 
only one | take home and read." 














DO YOU KNOW 


What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 


competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 


intelligently — 


and we are the only bureau in 


America that does. 
Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
New York City 


435 W. 23d St. 








Index 


to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing" or direct from the publishe:s 





196. The New Language. 
This booklet presents a thorough 


analysis of the motion picture as an 
effective tool in the sales promotion 
and advertising program. It discusses 
general types of sound films, their ap- 
plications, techniques, production 
problems, costs, methods of distribu- 
tion and other factors entering into 
their production and use. Issued by 
Audio Productions, Inc. 


197. Heating & Ventilating’s Market 
Data. 

A series of data sheets giving pro- 
duction, sales and marketing informa- 
tion about products sold in the heat- 
ing and ventilating market together 
with names of their manufacturers. 
Issued currently by Heating & Ventil- 
ating. 


198. The Market for Warehousing 
Services. 

A report of a six months’ study of 
current shipping and warehousing 
practices made by Traffic World. In- 
cluded is a tabulation of the maxi- 
mum number of warehouses used by 
individual companies within indus- 
tries and the average number of ware- 
houses used by industries as a whole, 
based on a study of 293 representative 
companies. It also summarizes future 
plans of these companies in regard to 
use of warehouses. 


199. Dynamic Window Facts. 

This brochure presents the impor- 
tance of effective technique in indus- 
trial display and store displays for 
products including industrial items, 
and offers an approach to the subject. 
Issued by Window Facts, Inc. 


200. Going Up. 

A booklet, published by Electrical 
World, analyzing electrical transmis- 
sion and distribution progress since 
1926 and presenting reasons why util- 
ities will spend some $312,000,000 on 
transmission, substations and distribu- 
tion during 1936. 


156. Selling the West. 


A highly illustrated booklet giving 
a vivid picture of the market in 
Western states for capital goods as a 


result of large construction projects 
being carried out with the assistanc: 
of federal aid. A list of the projec: 
and the materials being purchased fo 
them are given. Seven essentials t 
be observed in approaching the mar 
ket are outlined by its publisher, 
Western Construction News. 


166. Air Conditioning in the Food 
Industries. 


A large chart showing temperatu: 
and humidity ranges in applications of 
air conditioning for the processing o! 
foods and the storage of raw material 
and finished products throughout the 
food industries, as a guide to the mar 
ket for air conditioning equipment. 
Issued by Food Industries. 


176. The Importance of the Electri 
cal Contractor in Selling th 
Industrial Market. 


A brochure reporting the results of 
surveys made by Electrical Contract- 
ing among electrical contractors to 
determine the amount of industrial 
work done by them. A detailed tabu- 
lation is also given showing the elec- 
trical buying habits of 109 industrial 
plants in Rochester, N. Y., establish- 
ing the importance of the electrical 
contractor in the sale, installation and 
servicing of electrical equipment. 


145. Air Conditioning—A Simplified 
Outline of Its Markets. 

This broadside graphically illus- 
trates and explains the difference in 
types of equipment, engineering and 
in selling personnel in the industrial 
and commercial, and the residential 
fields of air conditioning. Issued by 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
and American Artisan. 


151. Resale Market in 1936. 


This mimeographed document 
Product Engineering’s annual repor* 
on the direct sale of parts, materials 
and finishes to manufacturers of ai! 
types of industrial machinery, trans 
portation equipment, household appli 
ances, radios, office machinery an 
other engineered metal products. |: 
predicts that the resale market will b 
especially fertile this year and tel! 
why. 
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MANUFACTURERS IN THE CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


in constructio 


a phenomenal 


gain 


in the first quarter 


BUSY DAYS AHEAD FOR AGGRESSIVE 


IGHWAYS and other public works head 
the parade of activities that promise to 
keep the civil engineering and construction 
industry busily occupied during the coming 


warm months. 


Unprecedented snow, ice, rain and wind 
piled up a new accumulation of construction 
work at a time when the industry was strug- 
gling with a volume of first quarter contracts 
that was nearly double the volume of 1935’s 


first quarter. 


Consequently, the normal construction activ- 
ities of warm weather will be augmented by 
the work of restoring damaged highways, 
bridges, railroads, plants and other struc- 


tures, 


-- 


Moreover, normal warm weather construe- 
will be the 
contracts were 


swollen by work of 
that 


during the abnormal weather of the first 


tion 
completing delayed 


quarter. 


You intend, of course, that your second and 
third quarter earnings reflect this projected 
increase in activity. Advertising in Engi- 


neering News-Record and _ Construction 
Methods will help you realize on the situ- 
ation because of the fact that it will reach 
all factors in the engineering-construction 
picture regardless of what the work happens 
to be or where the work happens to fall .. . 
in New England, on the coast, in the south, 


the middle west, or Canada. 


CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 





THE SALESMAN... 


Men who aren't even on your payroll often have to 
bear the brunt of your selling . . . the purchasing 
agents, the chief engineers, the department heads 
who must get your product accepted by the top ex- 
ecutives of their companies. 

How effective they are in helping you make your 
sales depends to a large extent on how much help 
you have given them in selling their own company. 

FORTUNE, reaching in addition to top executives 
many other men in important positions, is uniquely 
effective in supplementing and aiding your own sales 
staff. For example, in one large electrical company, 
FORTUNE has 248 subscribers from Board Chairman 
to Plant Superintendents, from Vice-Presidents to 
Purchasing Agents. In a major oil company there 
are 92 FORTUNE subscribers. In almost any company 
—big or little—a large proportion of key men are 
enthusiastic FORTUNE subscribers. 

It costs amazingly little for a campaign in FORTUNE 
which does the double job of helping your own staff 


as well as the salesmen your salesmen leave behind. 


leaves behind 


FORTUNE 


135 East 42nd Street, New York 








